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Negro Suffrage. 


ly the question of 
sffrage were to be con- 
dered de novo by any 
alightened and patriot- 
¢ body of men, we do 
not doubt, in view of the 
abuses of that 

frst and best boon of a 
freeman, that the suff- 
nge would be largely 
drumscribed from 
what it is at present. 
is republican institu- 
tions are the highest de- 
ylopment of the politi- 
al system, it follows 
that they must rest on 
rirtue and intelligence. 
That they do so, in the 
main, in this country, 
has been shown in a 
thousand ways; and that 
the great mass of our 
pople are both virtu- 
ms and intelligent is 
proved by the fact of our 
frm existence as a na- 
tion—by our peace, pros- 
prity and general con- 
tnt and happiness. 
Whatever we have of 
disorder, malfeasance or 
corruption in office, or 
local misgovernment, we 
discover in precisely 
those places where vice 


and ignorance have their strongholds, and 
vhere the votes of the wise and the good are 
ieutralized or overborne by those of the un- 
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YANCKTON SIOUX INDIANS RECEIVING PROVISIONS FROM THE U. 8. AGENTS, NEAR FORT RANDALL, DAKOTAH TERRITORY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. H. 











sion once made, its re- 
call has become imprac- 
ticable, and we must 
submit with the best 
grace possible to an evil 
we cannot remedy, but 
which we may mitigate 
by multiplying means 
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_ > = Ae ye, In the Northern States 
the matter is of little 
moment, for the negro 
population is small, and 
is quite as intelligent 
and moral and patriotic 
as the corresponding 
cless of whites engaged 
in like pursuits and oc- 
cupying a like position. 
An absurd prejudice, 
and, under the circum- 
stances, a very injurious 
one, here operates to 
prevent the extension 
of the ballot to the ne- 
gro. There is no one 
has poured in on us for ‘he past quarter of a | who knows anything of the negroes among 





LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW CITY HALL AT BALTIMORE, MD.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY D. BACHRACH.—SEE PAGE 114. 


educated and the vile. Our fathers never con- 
templated the flood of toreign ignorance, pov- 


century, or they would have been more careful | us, but knows that their votes will be cast, 
erty, prejudice, superstition and crime that 


how they bestowed the ballot. But the exten-| as a whole, in the interest of order and of 
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right, and that they will be less influenced 
by special, or sectarian, or unworthy appeals 
than those of a very large part of the very 
people who would deny the privilege to them. 
The negro has no European revenges to gratify, 
and doesn’t care a fig if the Pope rules in 
Rome or otherwise. He has no green flag or 
black flag, or yellow flag to detract from his at- 
tachment to that of his country. He has no 
feelings or interests outside of the land of his 
birth. He is always a true American. 

In the Southern States, however, the case 
becomes more complicated and difficult. Tbat 
the freedmen, as a whole, are ignorant, is the 
inevitable consequence of their former state ; 
that many of them are vicious follows as a 
sequence on their want of education, as also 
from their previous relations. 

But there is the great fact that those who 
by their blood and treasure made them free, 
and thereby assumed their care, cannot leave 
them to the mercies of their former oppres- 
sors, We all know that their liberty now, and 
it may be for a longer time than we like to 
contemplate, depends upon our support or 
on their ability to protect themselves. Itisa 
question of maintaining an armed supremacy 
in the South, an expensive and uncongenial 
resort, or of investing the freedman with the 
suffrage. With that he can take care of him- 
self, and secure his natural rights, and those 
to which he is entitled under our system. He 
may be swayed, in the exercise of his privilege 
of suffrage, by all the considerations which 
influence other men, but never in any way to 
injure his vital interests. He must be trusted 
with the ballot or we must stand over him 
with the bullet. There need be no fear of the 
consideration in which he will be held, when 
he becomes a political element or power. In 
time he may cast his vote through intelligence, 
as now through instinct and impulse, and per- 
haps be the strongest and most useful ally of 
those who now contemn his understanding 
and deny his rights. There is no solution of 
the political problem before us, except through | 
what is called ‘“‘manhood suffrage.” A ne- | 

cessity has arisen which admits of no choice. 
It is this, or worse. Arrogance, sectional 
pride and an unwarrantable ambition forced 
an issue upon us which a century of careful 
statesmanship might have averted; but the 
question once raised must be met, and met 
in such a way that we may be quit of it for- 
ever. 

The rational, reflecting men of the South 
are as anxious as we are for a definitive setile- 
ment of affairs, and they know that this can- 
not take place until the negro is endowed with 
the suffrage. Wade Hampton, Thompson, 
Forrest—in short, all the ablest leaders of the 
**Lost Cause” are agreed, substantially, on 
this point. They want no further controversy 
about the negro, and he can only be ‘‘elimi- 
noted” by at once conceding to him the po- 
sition of a voter. If he cannot then take care 
of himself, he has only to ask a few lessons 
from our naturalized Celts and Teutons, who 
know how to do it thoroughly! 
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Laying the Corner-Stone of the New City Hall 
in Baltimore, Md. 


Tae corner-stone of the new City Hall—to 
be located on the square bounded by Holliday, North, 
Fayette and Lexingion streets—was laid on the morn- 
ing of the 18th instant, with impressive Masonic cere- 
monies. There was an extremely small attendance, 
and, with the exception of the Masonic fraternity, there 
were no local organizations present. The members of 
the Order, to the number of avout two hundred, met at 
the Masonic Hall, on St. Paul sireet, and shortly after 
eleven A.M. took up the line of march, under tlie Grand 
Marshal, General James M, Anderson, headed by a 
band of music, 

The platform erected for the occasion was occupied 
by some two hundred ladies and gentlemen, including 
J. &. B. Latrobe, Esq., the orator of the day, Mayor 
Chapman, the Building Committee, and the prominent 
members of the City Government, 

At the bour appainted the Grand Master of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Maryland, John Coates, Esq,, 
announced the purpoves of the meeting. The Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Maryland invoked the 
Divine blessing on the undertakiny, after which the 
eevemony of leying the corner-s.one was proceeded 
with, according to the regu'ar formula of the Order, 
The corner-stone is an immense block of Baltimore 
warble, five feet square, «xcavated sufficiently in one 
corner to receive the box which contained copies of the 
city charter, the Holy Bible, the newspapers of the day, 
various colns, und a number of documents pertaining 
to municipal legislation on the subject of the pall. 
After the Masouic exercises had been concluded, and 
music from the band, the orator of the day was intro- 
duced and proceeded to deliver his oration, 








Yanckton Sioux Indians Receiving Provisions. 


Tue Yanckton Sioux are friendly Indians, 
and the head of each family periodically repairs to the 
U. 8. Agent for the purpose of receiving food, blankets, 
etc. The tribe sit around the Agent, and take their 
turns to be waited on, The quantity given to each 
tribe is made by special treaty, and when unsatisfactory, 
the Indians become troublesome. 








Tae following return of the offensive and 
defensive weapons which France has at her command 
is not without interest: 9,173 brouze cannon, 2,774 
cannon howitzers, 3,210 bronze n:ortars, 3,921 bronze 
bowitzers, 1,615 cast iron cannon, 1,228 hoiwtzers,18,778,- 


COSTLY AND ARTISTIC GIFTS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


TO 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner! 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most successful, because the most valuable, varied, 
and artistically Wustrated Family Journal in the 
United States, is about to enter upon a Sixth Vol- 
ume, and will contain new and important features, 
the result of along stayin Europe by Mr. Leslie, 
with the view of securing for his publications every- 
thing that could enhance their value and justify 
the rapid increase of their popwlarity. 


Blegant Inducements to Cfubs: 





Mr. Leslie has imported from Italy a number of 
admirable pictures in oil, of great merit, and such 
as from their size and remarkable finish could not 
be purchased for less than seventy-five or three 
hundred dollars each, 

These embrace the following works of art: 
I—" THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; a 

charming picture of Spanish life, drawn with 
great spirit, full of character, and rich in 
color. Size, 9 by 124 inches. 

II.—“ THE PROMISED BRIDE ;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, fine in tone, and full 
of interest, with the Bridal Party in the fore- 
ground. Size, 9} by 12} inches. 

III.—“ BREAD AND TEARS ; OR THE LAOE- 
MAKER,” An elaborate and highly-finished 
interior, full of pathos, and showing exquisite 
skill in the artist. Size, 18} by 21} inches. 

IV.—“ THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28 
inches, full of Uve best points of this artist, the 

figures of the young noble and his bride being 
drawn with charming grace and with a rich 
and harmonious color that attracts every eye. 


Theseadmirable pictures, which can be hung up 
in any saloon or parlor, and not suffer by com- 
petition with the finest oil-paintings of the day, will 
be given by Mr. Leslie on the following condi- 
tions: 


Terms of Mr. Leslie’s Publications: 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, yearly 


subscription - #4 00 
Frank Leslie's lilustrated Paper, yearly 
subscription - = 400 


Trank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, yearly 
subscription - «5. * 





To Clubs: 

_* ~Any one sending, addressed to FRANK LES- 
LIE, 687 Peart Street, New York, three sub- 
scriptions to any one of the above, or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures, I. or II, *“* THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 

II.—Any one sending lo FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions to 
any one of the Publications, or five in all, 
some to one, some to another, will be entt- 
tled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oi, 
No. III, “ BREAD AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and briliant “ FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 

Where several unite spontaneously to form a 
club, they may decide \by lot who shall remain the 
owner of the picture. 

Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 

To facilitate the efforts of those who attempt to get 
up clubs, we will send the picture, “‘ BREAD AND 
TEARS,” to any one engaged in getting up a club 
of five, on his forwarding to us the amount of three 
subscriptions ; then the five papers, &c., ordered, 
will be sent as soon as the balance is received. 

To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 
FALOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the papers, &c., ordered. 

That what we here say of these works of art may 
not be suspected of exaggeration, we quote from 
Watson’s Art Journal, of October 12, which, after 
noticing in the most eylogistic terms the pictures in 
detail, says : 

“We onan hardly understand how Mr. Leslie 


can afford to make such presents to his sub- 
scribers.” 


Our Present Number. 


The CHIMNEY CORNER, in the present number, 
begins the exciling narrative, “* PIEROE EGAN’S 
ADVENTURES AMONG ITALIAN BRIG. 
ANDS,” the most intensely interesting work of the 
talented author, the copyright of which has been se- 
cured by Mr. Leslie. 

We also give to each subscriber an elegant Gift 
Plate, engraved by H. Linton, from the painting in 
the Paris Exhibition, entitled,‘ THE MONKEY'S 
GRIP.” 








CaLrrors1a.—The name given by Cortez, the dis- 
cov rer of that region. He probably obtained it from 





649 fron balis, 1,712,574 percussion guns, 10,263,986 
kilogrammes of powder, 4,993,668 bombs, 


an old Spanish romance, in which an imaginary island 
that name is described as abounding in gold, 
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Norice—-We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








Our Principles. 


**I wouxp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.’’—Senator Morton. 

“In the passage by Congress of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, and the 
President Las no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”— 
Gov, Boutwell, 

“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”"—Republican Convention of 
New-York, 








Notice. 

Unavrnorizep persons having been in the 
habit of using my narge for the purpose of obtaining 
admission to theatres and other places of public enter- 
tainment, I here state that 1 am the only person of the 
name in America, and that there is no Frank Leslie, Jr. 
Any person using the name is an impostor, and should 
be treated as such. FRANK LESLIE, 








Unionism in the Professions. 

Tue associations into which we are led by 
community of interests or identity of principles 
are often just as unpleasant as those bed-tellows 
with which poverty, according to the old adage, 
makes us acquainted. It happens, however, 
not unfrequently, that the propriety of the 
classification is disputed by those whose incon- 
gruities it has been sought to group together. 
We have been indulging, let us say, in some 
hobby, or holding forth some new and pet 
theory, and are shocked when a philosophic 
jriend hints that the ideas we flattered our- 
selves were lofty and ennobling are identica, 
with those held by the vilest of mankind. It 
is, of course, very unpleasant to be told that 
our zeal for truth, or what we believe to be 
truth, allies us in principle with the followers 
of the King of the Assassins ; but we are afraid 
it is too often true that the ardor with which 
many people try to propagate their opinions 
brings them into a category quite as question- 
able. 

Thus the members of the New York Academy 
of Medicine and the ecclesiastics who lately sat 
n judgment on the Reverend Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., may object to being classed with the Shef- 
field and Manchester Unionists. We do not 
mean to say that either of these bodies would go 
to the same length in murdering the non-union- 
ists of their societies that Broadhead did, but we 
should like to be informed wherein the treat- 
ment of Dr. Augustus K. Gardner by the Aca- 
demy, and of Mr. Tyng by his clerical brethren, 
differs in principle from the ‘‘ rattening” in 
which the Sheffield miscreants were inclined 
to glory ? 

It appears that Dr. Gardner was a regular 
practitioner, but that he bad committed the 
grave fault of holding consultations with Dr. 
Bartlett, who, though a regularly educated 
physician, had chosen to practice homeo- 
pathy, well knowing, as he must, that to deal 
in this heresy is in the eyes of the profession the 
sum and substance of the seven deadly sins 
rolled into one. ‘The Rev. Mr. Tyng’s offense 
was, that, being an ordained minister of the 
Episcopal Church, he had preached in uncon- 
secrated buildings, to wit, a Methodist meeting- 
house in New Brunswick and a hall in Saratoga. 
the crime of the Sheffield workmen was, that 
they would not obey the commands of a 
union to which they did not belong, that they 
would persist in earning by superior ability 
higher wages tban their fellows, or would 
accept lower wages when the state of trade 
compelled them. As the results of their re- 
spective offenses, Dr. Gardner is suspended 
from membership of the Academy of Medicine, 
which at the same time refuses to receive his 
resiguation. Mr. Tyng is sent to Coventry by 
his brethren, and we have not heard what, if any, 
other punishment has been visited upon him. 
The English non-unionists were ‘‘rattened ;” 
that is, their tools were stolen and destroyed, 
and when these harassing methods were found 
ineffectual, they were savagely murdered by 
order of Broadhead. Superior civilization, or 
dread of punishment, may prevent the heads 
of the twin professions of Physic and Divinity 
from proceeding to the lengths that Labor has 
done in asserting its, so-called, rights, but they 
have not hesitated to use the minor punish- 
ment of placing or trying to place a social ban 
upon those who disobeyed their decrees, or 
disputed their authority, besides taking away 
their tools—in one sense of the word—and 
doing their best to prevent them from obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood. 

It is the misfortune of nearly all associations, 





and we do not except those for charitable or 


- te 
religious purposes, that they tend to intoley 
ance, exclusiveness, and forgetfulness Of thos 
higher principles of human conduct of Which 
they are mere branches or developments, We 
are willing to grant full force to the 

that if a person joins a society formed to pro 
mote a particular end, he is in honor bound ty 
respect the laws ofthat society. Thus we may 
suppose the “‘New York Academy of Megj. 
cine” is intended to promote the study of 
medicine as understood and practiced by ity 
founders. But what happens if some dig 
covery introduces to the knowledge of map. 
kind a new and improved method of eng; 
disease? It is instantly condemned by qj 
those who have passed their lives in study; 
and practicing the old method, In doing this 
they only follow the immemorial methods ¢ 
their kind, but they none the less are to by 
condemned, as mankind now condemns thos 
who long and successtully persecuted Harvey, 
Jenner, and other benefactors of their rage, 
It is not necessary to pronounce any opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of homeopathy, 
Whether founded on true principles or og 
false, it has achieved many cures, and with legs 
discomfort to patients than the old pra. 
tice; and after all, what those who are sick 
want 1s to be cured, and not to be sacrificed to 
any system, however theoretically sound, In. 
stead of honoring a new development of the 
healing art, the Academy punish those who 
practice it, and its nembers range themselves 
on the side of the bigotry which in all ages hag 
been the disgrace ot science. 

Among religious teachers mankind naturally 
look for intolerance. It may be that the 
objects on which they are engaged are so far 
superior to material wants, and the issues they 
involve are so momentous, that each one con 
siders the eternal welfare ot the souls com. 
mitted to his care is involved in following 
strictly the forms, no less than upholding the 
principles of bis church. Hence comes an 
amount of zeal which cannot brook opposition, 
and this quickly degenerates into persecution, 
There are thousands living who must remen- 
ber the wreck of the Rothsay Castle on the 
coast of Wales and the terrible loss of life that 
it caused, and, still more, the indignation that 
thrilled through England when it was known 
that a clergyman of the Established Church 
had refused burial to some of the dead, found 
dressed as Friends, and because his church 
forbade the burial of unbaptized persons 
in consecrated ground. The claims and 
merits of consecration were then agitated, and, 
to the satisfaction of most persons, set at rest. 
It is the service that consecrates the altar, 
not the altar that consecrates the service. 
Mr. Tyng thinks—as do we—that the Gospel 
is to be preached everywhere. We are sure 
that he has risen to a true view of his duty to 
suffering and fallen humanity, and that all the 
anathemas of those who are bound by the 
letter of the law will not be able again to de- 
base his aspirations to their dead level of 
formality and ecclesiastical law. 

We have no need to press further the parallel 
between these instances of intolerance and 
those which have covered the Trades-Unions 
in England with well-merited disgrace. ‘hese 
latter have shown how tar such a spirit will 
carry men in the discharge of what they con- 
sider their duty. We do not fear that any 
death penalty will be inflicted upor recusant 
divines, or any physician guilty of courtesy 
to a homeopathic doctor ; but there is a pro- 
fessional stigma, a social ostracism, which 
is as hard to bear as personal violence, and 
it is a duty which society owes to the 
victims of such intolerance that they shall 
not be allowed to be disgraced. Drs. Gardner 
and Tyng have more friends in New York to- 
day than before their persecution commenced, 
and they stand as well, or better, if possible, 
in public esteem. 
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Poisoning by Druggists. 

Ix a lehding English journal of August last 
we read an account of another of the shock- 
ingly frequent cases of death, resulting from 
carelessness of druggists. Laudanum was ad- 
ministered in place of tincture of rhubarb, and 
achild’s life was sacrificed in consequence. w @ 
quote the conclusion of the brief narrative : 
“As this is the second case of the kind in 
Leicester within the past six months, the jury 
made an example of the accused. by returning 
a verdict of ‘Manslaughter,’ and he was com- 
mitted on the coroner’s warrant to take his 
trial at the next assizes.” 

It was not longer ago than last June that we 
had occasion in these columns to animadvert 
severely on a case in Brooklyn, in which 8 
lady fell a victim to the mistake of a druggist # 
clerk, and in which a severe censure by 4 
coroner’s jury was all the punishmect the 
culprit received. Another case last poner 
Brooklyn, in which death was again cau . 
by the carelessness of a druggist’s cler 

has been fully recorded in the daily papers, 





and the details are, no doubt, — 
to our readers. It is scarcely probable thal 
what had 


the coroner's jury had heard of 





been done in Leicester, but it is a remarkable 
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‘ friends, sent to demand an enormous ransom, As 
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inci i if possible, | the front will be three doors devised for the pur- | ably be s larger show at this year’s exhibition than | the letter to his friends to report that they were really 
coincidence that in order to check, if possible, Mfg. | heretofore, each of the members of the society contri« | very poor. 


a recurrence of this frightful negligence, they 
hit upon the same plan that the English jury 
under similar circumstances adopted, and sent 
the case for trial to a higher tribunal. 

In this last Brooklyn case there was an 
aggravation of a peculiar kind, which is not 
unworthy of notice. The accused, named 
Kennedy, is described as a man of forty-eight 
years of age, and as being of a very sociable 
disposition. It appears that his attention was 
diverted from his work by his chatting with the 
little girl who went for the medicine, and this 
development of his sociability resulted in his 
putting up a dose of deadly strength. There 
isa very true adage on the necessity of attend- 
ing to one thing at a time, and if a middle- 
aged man cannot subdue the triskiness of his 
disposition, so far, at least, as not to allow his 
attention to be diverted from the serious and 
highly responsible work before him by a pair of 
bright eyes watching his movements, it is high 
time that he be removed to some sphere of duty 
where his inattention may not cause the death 
of a fellow-creature. We have no wish to 
press heavily on an unhappy man, and may well 
suppose that Mr. Kennedy feels deep remorse 
for the dreadful consequences of his chatter- 
ing to his customers instead of attending to 
his business. But the public has had quite 
enough of mere ‘‘ reprimands” and ‘‘ censures” 
in such cases, and however much we may pity 
an individual delinquent, we trust that the 
punishment in this case will be such a warning 
to careless apothecaries, that we shall hear no 
more of ‘accidental poisonings” for a long 
time to come. 





— 





' 
An English merchant was recently seized by 
Italian bandits, who, extorting the address of his 


this was not forthcoming, they cut off the unfor- 
tnnate man’s ears, and sent them with a message 
that his head should follow, if the ransom was 
not paid, The money came, Similar stories will 
abound in the thrilling series of papers about to 
appear in Frank Lesure’s Cummney Corner, from 
the pen of the distinguished author, Pierce 
Egan, Esq., entitled “‘ Adventures Among Italian 
Brigands.” 





Tae Doexing Post of the 25th October has the 
following paragraph : 

“One Jerome Strange fortun 
tured in Gulabrins we panty of beodite Te ak 
was fixed at twelve thousand dollars. The money ar- 
rived one day atter the time appointed—a delay which 
coet Mr, Strange his right ear.’’ 

Mr. Pierce Egan, a popular English writer, had 
sn experience, or rather experiences, of a similar 
kind, which he relates in the current number of 
Frank esLie’s CotmNey Conner (No. 129). With 
this number of t)e Curmney Conner is given 
away the finest engraving yet issued from the 
American press—an original from a painting in 
the Paris Exposition, 





Wave Hampton, of South Carolina, writes, in a 
letter to citizens of his state: “ On a late public 
occasion, where many of you were present, I ex- 
pressed my perfect willingness to see impartial 
suffrage established at the South, and I believe 
that this opinion is entertained not only by a large 
majority of the intelligent and reflecting whites, 
but also of the same class among the blacks. I de- 
precate universal suffrage, not only on general 
principles, but especially in the case before us, 
bec.use I deny the right of Congress to prescribe 
the rules of citizenship in the States. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that a negro is not a 
citizen of the United States, and Congress can- 
hot reverse that decision by an act. The States, 
however, are competent to con‘er citizenship on 
the negro, We have recognized the freedom of 
the blacks, and have placed this fact beyond all 
Probability of doubt, denial or recall. Let us re- 
ognize in the same frank manner, and as fully, 
their political rights. For myself, I confess that 
Iam perfectly willing to see a constitution adopted 

our State conferring the elective franchise on 
the negro, on precisely the same terms as it is to 
be exercised by the white man, guarding against 
the abuse of this privilege by establishing a slight 
educational and property qualification for all! 





Ex-Govennorn Wise tells us that the statues 
— d to surround the Washington Monument 
Richmond are now completed and in place, 
“They are six in number, and are intended to be 
PrTsouations respectively of six epochs and ideas: 
1. The first is Lewis: The personation of the 
. or Ante-Revoiution era. 
“2. The second is Henny: The Revolution itself, 
8. The third is Mason: The fix 4, firm, 
‘eertion of Rights—the Bill of Rights. 
4. jpne fourth is Jerrenson: The Declaration of In- 


oun The fifth is Netson; The Ways and Means of 
Ind ucting Revolution and Gaiving and Maintaining 


ce. 
The —» MansHaty: The settiement of the 
a 
fa civil D 5 a ape Seas Se Pease ane 


The Ex-Governor criticises the statues severely. 
of Lewis is “ grand and imposing ;” that of 
“seems to be of a wretch who, having 
“olen & coat from a Quaker, has been caught with 
‘rns in his hands ;” that of Marshall is also “s 
*ulprit-like figure.” 


Mx. Epwm Boors is building a new theatre, 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 
Tontage on the latter street will be 184 feet, 


pose of securing the most rapid egress of a 
crowded audience, in case of fire or any other 
sudden emergency. Upon the occurrence of any 
such alarm, these doors will be thrown open, and 
by their aid and the facilities provided for the rest 
of the throng, the entire building will be vacated 
in five minutes. 








TOWN GOSSIP, 


THE common salutation of the day, ‘* What’s 
the news ?”’ shows the craving of the New York public 
for something new. The sacredness of old things, the 
tender associations of chi}dhood so harped upon in the 
stories and novels of Europe, are altogether lost in the 
hurry and bustle and continual change visible in our 
every-day life. Even our best friends are new acquaint- 
ances, Jones and Smith, of whom we were so fond, 
have moved out of oug neighborhood, and Brown and 
Robinson have now taken their places at the festive 
board, and daily walk down town. 

The managers of our theatres understand this craving 
for novelty, and comprehend that even a Biack Crook 
must continually be “revised and improved” in order to 
run successfully, The latest edition of this grand ballet 
shows the addition of a military corps of youths, and a 
new danseuse, The Devil’s Auction is embellished with 
Morlacchi the Great, and the Olympic Theatre, after 
long preparation, revives A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
In what other country do the populace so soon become 
weary of their rulers? Exch year now sees new sena- 
tors and new representatives ; new mayors and new 
ce c iJ ; Dew corporations and new pre- 
siding officers; and if one presume to object, he is set 
down as an old fogy. We have 1ead of the trrrible genii 
Afrite and Adowdi, that intimidate the daughters of 
Unculpsolm: why should we not add that the terror of 
the sons of our land is Oldphogi ? 

And yet it is not the mere fact of novelty that 
pleases us; there must be more solid ground to 
suit the American public. Mrs. Brown, née Arthur 
Sketchley, was a novelty, but did not meet with an 
overwhelming 8 in his Irving Hall lectures, 
though on the othér hand, Ristori was quite as good on 
her second arrival at the Theatre-Francaise but did not 
create such a furore as on her first appearance. Tam- 
many Hall is a martyr to the same cuuse, and now seeks 
rejuvenation further up-town. Ask yourself, candid 
reader if you would go to Jerome Park it the races took 
place there every week. 

Trusting that you are now convinced that you need 
the news, that you want the news and can’t get along 
without it, read t‘urther on and you will get the very 
latest and freshest that can be dished for you. Now 
that the races are over, and the particulays of the latest 
collision are duly dig-sted, we look to the opera tor 
amusement, The new prima (donna, Madame Kapp- 
Young, has arrived in New York, and Mr. Maretzek 
(whose troubles with the Hera/d have ceased), wil) doun 
give us an perteny to hear her. Parepa’s fame is 
now at ite height, and she 1s going iuto the small 
towns, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., to leave room for 
some one Leopold «‘e Meyer, the buffo-pianist, 
we can hardly yet part with, though his sweet glances 
drive our young men to despair with jealousy. 

Amusements in the City. 

Not many important changes have occurred in the 
world of city amusements, tor the week ending Wed- 
nesday 3th October. 

At the Academy, the production of the buffo opera, 
“Don Bucephalo,”” has proved to be an excellent suc- 
cess, the leading part showing Sig. Ronconi in even 
new drollery, and the other réles at least fairly filled by 
Peralta, Natali-Testa, Baragl, Orlandin', &c. The 
“Hugu note” has been the alternating attraction; but 
on Saturday “‘ Faust’ wus repeited at a matinee, very 
much to the pubiic pleasure, On the alternate nights, 
Mad, Fanny Janauschek has deepened the imp: ession 
of her great power as a tragedienne, in the ré/es of 
Marie Stuart, Brunhilia an: Adrienne Lacouvreur, 
and now stands confessedly on a pedestal higher than 
that of any predecessor inv Ameriga, with the two ex- 





buting two pictures instead of one, in order to meet 
certain increases of expenditure. 

The drawings in preparation for the exhibition of 
works in watercolors will not be placed on view until 
some time after the opening ot the winter exhibition at 
the Academy of Design—probably not before the 20th 
oi December, 

E. Kuntze, whose group of “Puck” and the Grass 
hopper attracted much notice last season, is now €n- 
gaged in modeling another subject ot grotesque char- 
acter, The animal selected by the artist for exaggera- 
tion is one of those singular-looking caterpillars which 
one sometimes observes in woods or gardens. It is 
magnified to a huge size, and has attacked a boy, who 
1s resolutely defending bimself against it. Subjects of 
this class are a specialty with Mr. Kuntze, who renders 
the grotesque without anything bordering on the 
coarse, 

J. G. Brown has lately finished the largest landscape 
as yet painted by him. Figures, with landscape as a 
subordinate element, have usually been the subjects 
selected by this artist for his pencil, but in the picture 
to which we refer, evidences are to be seen that he can 
be very successful when he undertakes to paint land. 
scape proper, and that on a large scale. The scene 
painted by Mr. Brown is on the Hudson River, taking 
in Fort Lee, where he resides during the summer 
months, It is the time of the autumnal tints, and of 
the warm hazy atmosphere characteristic of that sea- 
son. This picture will probably appear at the winter 
exhibition of the Academy. The same artist has just 
finished a couple of bright and pleasing little pictures 
of children, as his contribution to the Artists’ Fund 
Ex! ibition. 

For the same purpose, W. J. Hennessy has painted 
a clever cabinet picture of a fire in the city at night. 
The point of view 1s from the Fulton Ferry, Brooktyn, 
and there are strong effects of moonlight and firelight 
on the dark city and the river. A pretty and graceiu! 
lady, with a Jupanese fan, is the subject of Mr, Hex- 
nessy’s other contribution for the Fund. 

At Snedecor’s there is now to be seen a new picture by 
Culverhouse, in which the artist has indulged his fancy 
for market objects illuminated by lamp-light. Here, 
also, we have lately seen a highly-finished little genre 
subject by 8. J. Guy, representing a small boy of the 
woodland kind blowing ata dandelion. J. Beautain 
Irving, also, exhibits in this gallery a small picture of a 
child *‘ Stalking’ a mouse—a subject very quaintly 
conceived and felicitously rendered. 

Gilbert Burling is at work on some drawings for the 
water-color exhibition. A bevy of quails cowering un- 
der cover, forms the subject of one circular litile piece, 
Another is a group of mice, the individualhty of which 
pene little creatures has been well studied by the | 
artist, 

Hecker has been chiefly engaged on portraits for 
some time past. He strays from this path sometimes, 
however, into the pleasauter, if less profitabie, field of 
human lite and character. A large pees which has 
been on his easel for some time will probably be ex- 
hibited in the coming winter, It is a subject trom the 
pst slave life at the South—negroe: making their es- 
eape in a boat, 

Novle has lately finished a large picture, illustrating 
a passage in the lite of Jobn Brown, 





BOOK NOTICES, 


Snownrrrres. By Auicz Cary, Boston : Tick- 
nor & Wields, . 


A pretty litle book for children, consisting of short 
juvenile stories and poems, with neat illustrations. 


Hanpnoox or Practican Cooxery. By Prerre 
Biot. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


Professor Blot knows how to write a beok, and is at 
the same time an experienced praciical cook, Almost 
all cookery books are mere compilations by persons 
w!o bave little or no experimental knowledge of the 
subject. This of Professor Blot’s is rations|—even 
philosophical, and contains a vast number of receipts 
as Well as principles, with numerous illustrations, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





ceptions of Rachel and Ristori. 


continued its really wondcrful run, alternated by the 
new French Company, who made their first appear- 
ance and succeeded at once, on Tuesday evening the 
224, in “Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Puuvre,” 
some years since 80 successful a! Wallack’s in English. 
This capital alternation is to be continued, and we sta!) 
say something more at an early day, of the French 
company. * * * At Wallack’s the feature of the 
week has been ‘‘Still Waters,” with the rea'ly ad- 
mirable cast of Mesers. J. W. Wallack, E. L. Daven- 
rt, Mark Smith, Pope, Mesdames Fanny Morant, 
ennings, &c. On Monday evening the 28% a pleasant 
revivai took place in the reproduction of “* Henry Dun- 
bar,” the melodrama so successful last year, with its 
excellent character for Mr. J. W. Wallack, and a plea- 
vant novelty in the ——— of Miss Rose Eytinge, who 
oins the company to piay Mra, Henrique’s réle of 
rgaret Dunbar. “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 

is also underlined for Mr. Davenport, * * * Atthe 
O'ympic, the production of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was deterred tor a week, unt'l] Mond»y even- 
ing the 28th, too late jor present notice, which justice 
be accorded it next week. * * * At Niblo’s,a 
decided additional sensation bas been secured for the 
“ Black Crook” (which did not need it), in the appear- 
ane of a new jere danseuse, and no less than one 
hundred and fiity children formed into a regiment, 
called the “Garde Imperiale,” apd going through drili 
with bewildering precision. * * At Banvard’s 
House a corresponding new senration has been 
discovered in the long-promised appearance of Ml'e. 
Morlacchi, the premiere danseuse, who proves to be 
slight, pretty, quietly effective and very attractive to 
the more eclectic lovere ot the dance, * * * At 
Barnum’s, “‘ Pale Janet’ and the gorilla still continue 
their joint succese—though the gorilla ;robably de- 
ds upon more “joinis”’ then one. * At the 
itth Avenue Theatre, Leffingwell, Mrs. Sedley Brown 
and company have been successiully deing two bur- 
lesques in the same evening—* Cinderella’ and “ Fra 
Diavalo.”” * * * At the Theatre Comique, Charky 
White bas evoked plenty of wirth in the “ Excise 
Trials,” while there has been no discount upcn either 
the drolieries of Cotton and Sherpley or the agility 
ot the Fusi-Yuma Troupe of Japanese, just now 
rival the Par's-fled Risieys. * * * At the Bowery, 
Sam G has been doing “Rip Van Winkle” very 
acceptably—a pleasant specialty of his before Jeffer- 
son. © * * At the New York Theatre Mrs. Fanny 
B. Price has been playing yet another version of 
a. ie Leah! * * * At the Brooklyn 
Academy Mr. Daly has been giving a little more 
“Under the Gaslight,” which could not have been very 
bright, from the quality of the gas in Brooklyn at 
present. * * * At the New York Circus the quite- 
sufficient stars of the hour are “the great John Henry 
(why not “William Henry "?) and Emilia Henrietta, 
whose name has a suspicious res mblance to his, but 
who is Parisian nevertheless. * * * Musically, 
beyond the opera, there is nothing to record excep! 
Theodore Thomas’s Symphony.Soiree on Saturday 
evening the 26th, at Steinway's, in which Mad. Parepa- 
Ross took part—and th Sunday evening concerts now 
om a at the same place, with the combined atira:- 
ons Elise Lumley, Leopold De Meyer, Carl 
Rosa, etc. , 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tue arrangements for the annual exhibition 
of the Artists’ Fund Society have not yet been com- 
pleted, owing to some difficulty experienced in obtain- 





om Sixth Avenue 79 feet, In the centre of 


ing s gallery adapted to the purpose. There will prob- 


At the Theatre Frang:s# the ‘Grand Duchers ” has | 





Sricorz or Sricores. By H. Kinastzy. Bos- 
Ton: Ticknor & Fields, 

Exsre’s Marriep Lire. By Mrs. M. Danzer. 

| Philadelphia: T, B, Peterson & Brothers, 

BawnaBy Rupes, Ourven Twist anp Pictures 
rrom ITaty. By Cuarnies Dickens. Diamond Ecdt- 
tions, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

Arwetx’s Lprrome or Exocution. Providence: 
Bangs Williams News Co. 

Lrsum Tyrnew. By Grorcuna M. Crarx. 
Boston: Losing. 

Tre Ant Journau. OcToszr Number. New 
York: Virtue & Yorston. 








ITALIAN BRIGANDS, 


From the days of imperial Rome to the 
present, brigandage bas existed in Southern Italy in 
spite of all efforts for its extinction, The mountaineers 
have always been the terror of the people of the plains. 
The absen:e of roads has made their retreats inaccessi- 
ble, and enabled them to commit the most bigh-handed 
robberies, and to perpetrate the moat frightful crueltics 
with impunity. Even at the present heur it is unsafe 
for an unarmed traveler to venture alone a few miles 
trom Rome or Naples. Should he be so unfortunate an 
to fall into the hands of banditti—and he is almost cer- 
tain to do so—and without money or valuables sufficient 
to salisfy their cupidity, he can only escape by the pay- 


A traveler in Southern Itaty undertook with a guide, 
who had formerly been a brigaud, the asoant o: the Mat- 
tese Mountain, Arrived after a toilsome journey through 
an almost unb-oken wilderness at the summit, whic 
affords a prospect extending across the peninsula from 
the Adriatie to the Mediterranean, he observed a small 
cross. 

“I myself erected this cross in fulfillment of a vow,” 
said the guide, “I killed a mau here.” 

Further conversat'on with the guide elicited the con- 
tession that he ha’ im the course of bis career killed 
twenty-eight other men; but that, never without com 
punction for his crimes, he had im each case erected om 
the fatal spot a commemorative cross. Twenty-nine 
crosses stood on the various ridges of those mountain 
solitudes, 

It would not be difficult to cite hundreds of similar 
cases. Those who are curious on this subject will find 
many details in a most interesting narative just com 
menced in Frank Lesiz’s CurmNey Conner (No. 120), 
entitled “Adventures Among Italian Brigands,” in 
which Pierce Egan, the well-known English author, 
s-ts out in full his personal expericnces on a ,-édestrian 
journey which he was impr.dent enough to attempt, 
from Naples to Rome, throuwzh @ region infested with 
these vagabonds, especially near the Papal frontier. 
Subsequently he succeeded in collecting, also, a great 
mass of facts, anecdotes and storics of s@venture, throw- 
ing much light on their habits and practices, which be 
has worked into the narrative. 

It is worth noting here that Franx Lestax, with 
characteristic enterprise, has bought the copyright of 
his work from the author, thus securing the fret peru- 
sul of it to the American public. 

. We had almost forgotten to mention that No, 129 of 
FRANK Lesiic’s CurmMNey Connex, in which is com- 
menced Pierce Egan’s narrative, is accompanied by 
gift piate (28 inches by 22) called the “‘ Monkey’s Grip,” 
engraved in Paris by Henry I.inton, trom a painting 
now in the possession of Paran St-vens, Esq., of New 
York. The expres-ion on the faces of the two dogs 
and the monkey in this picture is almost human. The 
rage and mortification of the money at losing his din- 
ner, the conscious guilt of the culprit, and the mystifi- 
cation of bis comrade, are pe: fectly depicted in the coun- 
tenances of the animals. 








SCIENCE, LITERATURE & STATISTICS. 


Amonea the contributions to philological act- 
ence that may be soon expected, is a work on “ Lan- 
guage ani the Study of Language,” by Prof. Whitney, 
of Yale College. The author is of equ il reputation with 
Miller, or Marsh for the extent and originality of his 
researches, Portions of this work have appeared in the 
North American Review, and have excited marked atten- 
tion.—It is stated, in a London paper, that Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, editor of the Ath , has declined the 
honor of knighthood. A more real and prcfitable honor 
is it that his. “New America” has gone into the 
seventh edition.—The well-known writer, G, A. Sala, one 
of the editors of the London Daily Telegraph, and ita 
special American correspondent during two years of the 
rebeliion, is published in the London Gazetle in the list 
of bankrupts, being set down as “ newspaper Gorre- 
spondent,”’ residing in Sloane street, London —Mr, 
Robert Buchanan is editing a “Life of John James 
Audubon,” the materials of which are said to have 
been supplied by the widow of tie naturalist. It will 
contain Audubon’s adventures in the wildcrneszes of 
America, and his correspondence, or a selection from 
it, with his European friends and acquaintances, many 
of whom were men of mark in the world of letters and 
sclence.—Mr. A. Bar'li, of this city, well-known as @ 
musical professor, proposes to issue, by subscription, 
an original Musical Album of thirty pieces. 








Tue extent of land under potato cultivation 
in France is 3,040,304 acres; in Austria it is 1,308,148 
acres; in Ireland, 1,060,419 scres; in Bavaria, 649 735 
acres; in Great Britain, 498,843 acres; in Belgium, 
369,850 acres; in Sweden, 334, acres; in Holland, 
265,987 acres; in Wurtemburg, 167,948 acres; and ip 
Denmark proper, 69,176 acres. 





Borries may be hermetically closed by 
means of gelatin caps. Gelatin mixed with glyeerin 
yields a compound which is liquid when hot, but be- 
comes solid by cooling, at the s:me time relaning 
much elasticity. To apply it, dip the neck of the bottle 
into the liquid mixture, and by repeating the operation 
the cap may be made thicker, 





Ix 1853, New Orleans had a population of 
120,000, and 27,143 cases of yellow fever, of which about 
one-third terminated fatally. Tne pree »t epidemic is 
very much milder, and the mortality, proportionately, 
only one-tenth as beavy. 





In 1854 the imports and exports of the 
United States amounted to $536,900,000, of which New 
York had $278,000,000. In 1865 the imyorts and ez- 
| ports amounted to $671,036,933, of which New York had 
§429,090,523. 








ment of an excessive }ansom, and if this be not shortly 
forthcoming, or only a portion of it, his heed may be 
the forfeit, or at least his ears. Such is the ferocity of 

these wretches, that they have been known to burn 

prieoners alive when disappointed in obtaining an ex- 

pected ransom, The following cases are well-suthenti- 

cated : 

A band of brigands having received as ransom 
money tor a prisoner a sum considerably less than they 
had demanded, srid that it was not the price for a whole 
man, nor should a whole man be restored for it, With 
infernal barbarity they cut off the prisoner’s nose and 
one of his hands, 

Some brigands captured an old priest and demanded 
a large ransom, but as it came in slowly, they cut off 
one of his ears and sent it to his friends. One of the 
brigands bit off and ate a part of this ear before it was 
sent, saying, “Priest meat is delicious.” This unfor- 
tunate priest had been condemned to death from the 
moment of his capture, but was kept alive for a time 
‘that money might be extorted from bis friends, who 
collected large sums and sent to the robbers, but to no 
purpose, At last, no more money coming forward, the 
brigands set about the murder with infernal dexterity, 
They inflicted over # hundred wounds upon his body 
and then buried him alive under a beap cf Btones, 

In another case 3,000 ducats were demandcd as the 
ransom. “Write to your friends,” seid the bandit chief 
to his prisoner, “that if they do not send the whole 
smount we will send them only your head.” During 
his stay with them he was forced to eat the roasted flesh 
of another victim. He finally got off, however, hy pay- 
ing 200 ducate, having bribed the brigand who carried 





A ractr bearing on the capacities, so often 
| disputed, of the negro, is furnished us from Eng‘and, 
| James Solomon, # pure African from the Gold Coast, 
went to London some years ago to be educated, having 
received no teaching save what be obta‘ned in a native 
school, This young man has just taken a first-class 
certificate in the Oxford middle-class examination, and 
is about to matriculate at the London University. 








Coronet Forney’s Foreron Letrrers.—Woe 
learn from a Philadelphia paper that the letters of 
Colonel John W. Forney, descriptive of his observa- 
tiors during his recent travels in Europe, are being 
collected and revised preparatory to their publication 
in book form. These letters havea peared in Forney’s 
Press, in the character of foreign correspondences, and 
have been read with satisfaction by those interested in 
the historical, political and social affairs of the locali- 
ties described. Dr. R. Shelion Mackenzie bas charge 
of the arranvement of the forthcomi volume, and 
Mesers. T. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, will pub- 
lish it, 


Catrronw1a journals announce that the re- 
nowned Stephen t, better known as Jeems Pt 
of Pipesvil.e, afte’ meeting with brilliant reception 
at San F-avcisco, touk hs farewell benefit at Piitt’s 
Ha'l, on the 7th of October, where he sang, and 
recited several of his favorite picors. Henry C, 
Watson’s “Beautiful Snow” and “So My Leay 
Rides in Her Carriage,” received a double encore, At 
the conclusion Mr. Massett was presentad with 9 valu- 
able diamond brooch vy a few admirers, while in re- 
rurn he treated the donors to a handsom> collation at 
the Occideutal Hotel. He sailed the next day for China, 
| Japav, Australia, &c, 
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GROUP IN TERRA-COTTA BY LTEOPOLD HARZE, AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
Group in Terra-Cotta, by M. Leopoid . The group tells its own story. The defiant 
Hay. . r, who seems to be laying down 
The material employed in this group is one that is urt, the prisoner himself, who 


very difficult to use properly, because, when it leaves is evids guilty, and the attentive attitude of the 





THE PALACE OF THE EMPEROR THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA IN GONDAR. 


ai 


> <a>, 
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HYDRAULIC COAL-CUTTING MACHINE, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


the sculptor’s hands, it has yet to go through the pro- | ceaf gentleman on the right, who is taking notes, are 
cess of a baking, which shrinks the clay and frequently | all worthy ot a Hogarth. The judge in the centre has 
warps the figures. M. Leopold Harzé seems to be very | evidently made up his mind to convict, and one could 
ortunate, so far, and his genius and skill are undeni- ' easily imagine him on the point of committing the 








THE SPOT WHERE MAXIMILIAN, MIRAMON AND MEJIA WERE SHOT, NEAR QUERETARO, MEXICO. 


The Pictorial Spirit of the European Illustrated Press. 
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THE MOORISH PAVILLION THE PRUSSIAN SECTION OF THE PARK, PARIS EXPOSITION, 
lawyer for contempt. in a ' and | is constructed of iron, in such a manner that it can be 
acl h t.cen apart and re-erected without damage. The faith. 
Tie Moorish ¥ . ful monner in which the architect has followed his A 
The Park, or uncovered «pace of to - i e, is cevotc1 model is worthy of commendation, as well as the happy 2 
a 


KING THZODORE OF ABYSSINIA GIVING AUDIENCE. 


ENGLISH COTTAGE AND TERRA-COTTA BOILER-HOUSE IN THE ,BKITISH SECTION, PARIS, EXPOSITION. 


to statuary and architecture, and we have olready de- , method of using the best material known to builders of 
pictei sor our readers several specimens of the most pe- | the present day. 

culiar styles. The pavilion under consideration isa speci- The Palace of King Theodore. 

men of the architecture of the Alhambra, in Spain, and Emfras. he capitel of Theodore’a dominions is the 











THE AUDIENCE LEAVING THE OPERA HOUSE DURING THE EXHIBITION, PARIS. 
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SOUVENIR OF THE JEROME PARK RACES—THE CLOSING DAY, SATURDAY, 18rx OCTOBER, SHOWING THE LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN'S 
AND STYLES WORN ON THE OOCCASION.—From Drawmos sy A. Bernonavs,—Szx Pace 119. 
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site of his palace, Situated on a commanding height, | Jand and Bavaria declined to accept the limited { Thus, we have two enormous pictures, by Yvon, 


and sitrrounded by evergreen Dodges, thourh roughly 
built, it. a beautiful place to iook upon, and {t is a 
triumph to the half-civilized King to show its wonders 
to his vieitors, The Fnelish expedition to chastise this 
monarch and release the prisouers he hoiis 1s already 
bec'mning to excite ridicule on account of the inade- 
quate strength of the invading army. 

The Mannor ta which King Theodore, of 

Abyssinia, Gives Audicnece, 

King Theodore, like all African princes, is fond 
ot pomp and display. At his palace, lions are as com. 
mov as dogs with us, The four lions represented in 
the picture are his favorites above al) others, and the 
one reclining on the King’s knee, named Kuara, is the 
most docile and intelligent. When the emperor wishes 


i 
| 


accommodation offered them, and constructed 
their own separate galleries in the park, outside 
the main building, in which to exhibit the per- 
| fo-mances of their painters. 

Another general characteristic which impresses 
| the visitor in the French collection is that the 
majority of important pictures represent either 
nude female forms or battles, and that the enthu- 
siastic devotion to the classic element, which dis- 
tinguished the la‘e school of David, and which 
had, to some extent, the effect of preserving a 
pure moral sentiment, is rapidly disappearing ; 
and that the ascendancy gained by the “ro- 
mantic ” over the classic school in the Beaux Arts 


to receive an embassy he receives the messengers sur- | jg everywhere becoming more apparent. 


rounded by a court of lions, trusting to them for effect, 
rather than to a crowd of courtiers or a guard of brist- 
Lag bayonets, 

Gydraalic Coal Cutting Machine. 

AU that are heads of families, or otherwise interested 
in the question of cheap coal, will be glad to hear of an 
inveniion by which the water which drips into a coal 
mine is made to cut the coal out and extend the depths 
with a great saving of time and (more important) coal- 
dust. This is accomplished by this machine, which 
bas under unfavorable circumstances cut twelve cubic 
yarde of ooa! in an hour. 


The English Cottage and Terra.Cotta 
Boller-Hoase in the Paris Exhibition. 

This house is built of terra-cotta, an earthy material, 

between brick—clay and porcelain, that is coming into 
fezhion again, We say again, advisedly, for in 1530 
Torregiano was already celebrated for his use of this 
plastic material in the ornamentation of houres, and his 
work, exposed to the clements for over 300 years, is as 
perfect to-day as when it came from the furnace. The 
boiler-house is a copy of an Eastern tomb, and serves 
to cover the boilers which furnish the steam-engines 
with life and strength. 

The Spot where Maximilian, Miramon 
and Mejia were Shot, near Queretaro, 
This engraving affords a true representation of the 

ground where the Emperor Maximilian and two ot bis 

Generals were shot by order of Juarez, The Emperor 

stood in the position marked by four crosses; Miramon 

etood next him, and Mejia by Miramon. The firing- 
party stood i diate'y behind the bare-looking shrub 
which appears in the for:ground, the muzzles of their 
rifies being within two yards of their victims. Mira- 
1a0n and Mejia were killed at the first discharge, but 

Maximilian was only wounded; one of the soldiers then 

stepped forward and placed his rifle so close, that at its 

Misoharge it set fire to the clothes of the unfortunate 

prince. The mounds of stones were raised by the 

people, who also placed the crosses thereon. 


The Audience Leaving the Opera-House 
During the Paris Exbibition, 


One cin easily understand that the Paris Exhibition 
has drawn to the capital cf France a peculiar popula- 
tion, and that the managers ot the opera and th atres 
eater rather to the exceptional taste of the foreigners 
than to that of the native Parisian public. Operas are 
given im rapid succession, so that one may go every 
nigbt and see something new. The elegance of the 





costumes of the foreign opera-goers now in Paris sur- 
passes even the French profusion, and the American 
ladies are the most magnificently dressed o: all. 








The Paris Exhibition.—No. 3. 


Paintings in Oil. 


Nexr to the Gallery of the History of Labor 
come those dedicated to Painting and Sculpture. 
On entering them the visitor is impressed with 
their vast space and the great number and size of 
the works exhibited ; and this impression is con- 
tirmed when he finds that nearly one-half of that 
part of the building devoted to art is occupied by 
French productions only, 

The number of oi] pictures exhibited by France 
is no less than 625. France has, in fact, considered 
this as a great international competitive trial of 
strength; and we find that galleries, palaces, 
eburches end museums have poured forth their 
treasures to swell the amount of works, and to 
assert the supremacy of France in matters of 
taste, 

It would be, however, a mistake to suppose that 
the exhibition generally can be considered in any 


4 a very different reeult ; for we find a long list of 


The strict attention to design inculcated in the 
school of David, and enforced so strongly by 
Ingres, and without which there is no hope to the 
students in art to attain the Priz de Rome, seems 
to have no longer a worthy theme on which to 
display itself. 

By the terms of their agreement, the students 


of the contest in Crimea—one the “Capture of 

the Malakoff ;” the other, the struggie in the 
| “Gorge de Malakoff’—works characterized by 
| prodigicus vigor and panoramic power. Another 
of these gigantic battle-pieces is “‘ The Battle of 
the Alma,” by Pils; who also sends a large un- 
finished work of a “ Féte in Algiers given to the 
Emperor and Empress.” 

The prospect which such national employment 
affords must have the effect of giving a powertul 
impulse to artists to produce works in this direc- 
tion, and this partly accounts for the number of 
battle-pieces we find in all French exhibitions. 
There are no less than twenty-one in the present 
collection. 

In animal-painting we find some very clever 
works by Fromentin, Rosa Bonheur, and the late 
Troyon. Fromentin contributes seven pictures of 
Arab life. The horses are full of spirit, and there 
is great vigor in his general treatment and exe- 
cution. Of Rosa Bonheur we find no less than 
ten pictures, a in her usual manner. No. 50, 





progress to be submitted to the Directors of the 
Academy in Paris, and these specimens must 
possess the utmost accuracy in designing the 
naked human form; but as the taste for exclu- | 
sively classical themes no longer exists, they are | 
led to comply with the rules by representations of | 
figures more congenial to modern French notions, 

Thus we no longer find studies of Achilles or 

Romulus, or other ancient heroes, but their places | 
are occupied by paintings of Venus, nymphs and 

goats, Andromedas, and so forth. | 

On comparing the present school of France | 
with that which existed a fow years ago, it is | 
evident that a great transition is taking place. | 
We find very few representatives of the severe 
classic style; and even of those subjects taken 
from Roman history, the greater number relate 
to her state of luxury or degradation, and fre- 
quently to her manners and customs only. 

Neither do we find religious or Christian art 
largely represented. 

On examining the works of the present repre- 
sentatives of classic art, it will be found that 
Cabanel alone is very ambitious in his aspirations. 
He exhibits six works, three of which are epic, 
and three are portraits, His large work of “‘ Para- 
dise Lost” affords a very instructive lesson, 
showing the inadequacy of mere art-language to 
convey interest unless it has a deeper motive than 
academic display. The attempt to paint the Deity 
(an effort always to be deprecated), surrounded 
by his angelic ministers, is a direct imitation of 
Raphael, 

If we go on with the inquiry as to other repre- 
sentatives of the classic school, we meet with a 
d'fficulty in finding any ; but if we turnin another 
direction, and inquire into the condition of the 
moiern * romantic ” and “ genre ” school, we get 





names of very excellent artists. Conspicuous 
amongst them are Meissonier and Géréme, The 
former contributes fourteen, and the latter thir- 
teen works ; and, although their pictures are of 
cabinet proportions, they may be considered the 
principal upholders of French art in the present 
Exhibition. 

As excellent examples of the talent of Meissonier 
may be mentioned the following pictures, al- 
though all of them are more or less stamped with 
his peculiar microscopic genius: “The Emperor 
at Solferino,” one of his most complete and im- 
portant works; the extent of space, the minute 
accugacy and finished drawing, the varicty of 
character in the figures of men and animals, and 
quiet gray sky, and the spirited execution, are all 
admirable. Equally good is “Napoleon I, in 
Russia ;” the severe, leaden, cold sky; the ad- 
vancing Emperor and his staff, muffled and etern ; 
the tramping mass of troops in the middle dis- 
tance ; and the broken, hard, cloddy ground, halt 
covered with snow, are excellent. 

Géréme is a painter of a very different stamp. 
Taking a wider range of subject, accurate in form, 
a vein of sarcasm and almost cruelty pervades all 








senso a6 a compe tion. A competition can only 
be considered fair when all parties are equally weil 
represented, and have entered the lists with the 
intention of competing, and with a collection of 
earefully-selected pictures by their ablest pro- 
fessors. 

Now it happens that the art of France alone is 
at all adequately represented. It must be admitted 
that no other country has such vast stores to fall 
back upon. This arises from various causes, but 
principally from the extensive system of competi- 
tion pursued in art education, upon which the 
whole system of French art-culture is founded. 
The student is subjected to its influence from the 
very commencement of his career; he gains a 
place by it in the Academy; he there competes 
for the Prix de Rome; he afterward produces 
works to be exhibited at the annual salon, which 
ho hopes will procure him the distinction of first, 
scoond or third class medals. He anticipates, 
more remotely, the distinction of being made a 
member of the Legion of Honor; secondly, an 
Officer ; and, thirdly, a commander, Many of his 
most successful works are purchased by the State, 
and are deposited in galleries or museums in Paris 
or in the provinces. In addition to this, the more 
distinguished artists are constantly commissioned 
to chronicle on canvas the great passing events 
of their history, especially the victories of the 
French army ; and these, which form a most cx- 
tensive and importanj collection, are not only 
ready at all times for any national display, but 
even exercise a vast infinence upon the minds of | 
ths French people, who gre thus stimulated to a | 
passion for military glory, and perhaps led to an 
overweening estimate of its importance, 

As so large a proportion of the space available 
for pictures had been appropriated by France, it 
became evident that there was not adequate room 
for even the comparatively small numbor of con- 
tributions sent by other nations. Accordingly, 





his works, Man is represented as a sensualist, | 
woman as his victim. His great talent is undeni- 
able. His picture of ‘‘The Duel” is an example 
of his peculiarities, and less hard in style than 
are his later productions. The group of surgeon 
and friends, all arrayed in their fancy-ball dresses, 
round the dying victim; his heavy weight and 
helplessness ; the retiring victor, dressed in the 
costume of a Cherokee Indian, with a harlequin 
friend for his second ; the misty, wintry morning, 
the trampled snow, and the hearse-like carriages 
waiting in the dismal back-ground, are all most 
thoroughly thought out, and well rendered, 

We next come to a long list of figure-painters 
of various kinds of excellence, who may be said 
to exemplify the present condition and tendency 
of French art. None of them are academic, and 
many of them are so various in their choice of 
subjects, that it is almost impossible to classify 
them. The principal representatives of costumes, 
subjects and portraits are numerous, and their 
pictures are both important and interesting. 

Of painters of French rustic life we find some 
excellent examples. Breton and Millet are among 
the foremost. As a genera] remark, it may be 
asserted that the best art (to be found at present 
in France) is among the “‘romantic” and “‘ genre” 
painters. 

The landscape art in France has of late years 
made considerable progress, also in the direction 
of the picturesque. It is characterized by large- 
ness and breadth of treatment, aiming mostly at 
bold, strong effects of nature, executed in a coarse 
and vigorous impasto, rather than by any feeling 
for delicacy. 

A striking feature in the French portion of the 
Exhibition is the great preponderance of battle- 
pieces. The most important are contributed by 
the Government, and they are the result of com- 
missions given to various artiste to commemorate 
the battles in which the arms of France have been 








jhe Governments of Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 


victorious, 


at Bome are bound to send specimens of their | “Sheep on the Seaside,” belonging to the Em- 


press, is painted in a very delicate key, and is 
more refined throughout then some of her other 
works. The cool blue-green of the sea, coming 
in opposition to the warm color of the sheep, is 
particularly happy in effect. 

Out of the number of 625 pictures exhibited in 
France, no less than 262 are contributed either by 
the State, or by public museums of art scattered 
through the principal towns, showing what @ vast 
amount of encouragement the French artists re- 
ceive as well as what an interest is taken by the 
nation in matters of taste. 

It has been already mentioned that, in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction expressed by the 
Belgian artists with the limited space allotted to 
them in the International Exhibition, their Gov- 
ernment undertook, at its own cost, to erect a 
separate and suitable gallery outside the main 
building, This has accordingly been done, and 
we find collected in it carefually-selected specimens 
of the works ot some of their principal painters. 
The Belgian artists, like their Flemish ancestors, 
delight most in scenes of home life, although 
their art-language is more French than Flemish 
in its character and treatment, possessing little of 


| the juicy touch and transparent color of the old 


school, The principal representatives are few in 
number; and out of 186 pictures, fifty-two are 
sent by five artists only—namely, Leys, Stevens, 
Willems, Verlet, and the marine-painter, Clays. 

Leys is the principal contributor. He sends 
twelve works, some of them of considerable size, 
and all in the same peculiar medimwvel style this 
able painter has chosen to adopt. They are all 
subjects taken from the stirring period of the 
great struggle with Spain for religious and civil 
freedom in the sixteenth century, and are inter- 
esting specimens of the master. 

Stevens sends no less than eighteen works, all 
of them of small size and domestic interest. He 
has a fine feeling for color and texture. Many ot 
his pictures are merely studies of single figures— 
such as No, 122, ‘a Dame Rose,” a lady in pink 
muslin; or No, 129, ‘Fleurs d’Automme,” a lady 
in gray examining an autumn nosegay; but he is 
capable ot touching a deeper chord, as in No. 132, 
‘*Consolation,”’ a picture admirable for its expres- 
sion of kind and simple feeling of sympathy with 
suffering; as a contrast to which may be men- 
tioned No, 123, ‘“‘ Tous les Bonheurs,” represent- 
ing the deep and quiet happiness of a young 
mother nursing her hungry but well-satisfied 
infant, 

Willems contributes thirteen of his popular pic- 
tures, al. scenes of home life in the seventeenth 
century. His subjects are very slight incidente 
of daily occurrence; but in his narrow range he 
contrives to produce excellent work. His pictures 
possess great breadth of light and shadow, and 
agreeable negative color. His principal cempo- 
sition is ‘‘ L’accouchée,” representing the interior 
of an apartment in which lies asleep, on a beauti- 
ful bed, a young mother; the quiet rest after 
previous exhaustion is charmingly expressed ; the 


| healthy country nurse is attending to the hungry 


infant’s wants, while two visitors approaching on 
tiptoe are hushed by the warning action of the 
lady (mother) in black. 

Verlat is a painter of a more ambitious aim than 
the preceding ; he exhibitsfour works, A ‘‘ Dead 
Christ at the Foot of the Cross”—well drawn and 
meritorious in workmanship ; a large rustic pic- 
ture, called ‘‘ Au Loup !”—some peasants rescuing 
a dead lamb; an excellent small portrait of the 
late painter, “‘ Lies ;” and “ La Vierge et l’Enfant 
Jesus”—a very carefully elaborated picture of very 
high aim and tender feeling. 

The principal landscape-painter is Clays, an able 
artist ; his five pictures of Dutch boats, seacoast, 
and sky, are all excellent in color, and in their 
truth to nature. 

The visitor will leave this gallery with a feeling 
that the art of Belgium (as here represented), if 
not very high in aim or wide in range, is ina 
sound and healthy condition. There are fewcon- 
tributors, but those present are well represented, 
and it is a subject of regret that there are no 
works by Gallait. 

The separate gallery constructed by the Gov- 
ernment of Holland is placed near that of Bel- 
gium, The number of pictures is 170, Most of 
them have a greater affinity with the broad gen- 
erality of treatment and solid painting of the 
French school than with the refined delicacy of 
execution and rich juciness of color so character- 
istic of the old Dutchmen, The figure-subjec 
of their pictures are generally taken from familiar 
life. ‘The most impressive and powerful of their 
painters is Isratls; “The Last Sigh,” is an in- 
stance of this power. The effect of the picture is 
very solemn and true in tone, and excellent in 
feeling, but coarse in execution and negligent in 
form. 

Schendel sends several pictures, all subjects of 


————= 
smooth surface than for any high artistic quali 
Such candle iight treatment is not objectionabig 
in the representation of fairs and market-placeg » 
but it is not applicable to some subjects of , 
higher character, such as we here find that he 
has attempted. 

Returning to the main building, and en 
the gallerics devoted to the art of Prussia and the 
northern States of Germany, we find that the 
great majority of the pictures consists of genre 
subjects and landscape ; there are few aitempt, 
— painting, and still fewer at Teligioug 


The principal contributor in the school of 
Prussia “4 ~— & painter of familiar subjects of 
common life, showing much appreciation of rygt; 
character and humor, ” — 

The productions of Prussia mostly emanate from 
the school of Dusseldorf. They possess no very 
special character to distinguish them from French 
art, to which they are gradually more and more 
tending. The peculiarly na ional art of Germany 
is rather to be looked for in her frescoes, or large 
wall-pictures, than in her oi! paintings, Th, 
number of works contributed is ninety-eight, the 
majority of which are the property of the painters, 

The next school of art in tue order of the cats. 
logue is Bavaria ; but to examine her produotiong 
the visitor must again leave the main building 
and enter the separate series of galleries cop. 
structed in the park outside, near the Eeolg 
Militaire. 

The Bavarian school of oil painting is more ex. 
cellent in design than in effect or color. For 
them, the great Venetians might never have ex. 
isted. Educated in a school of monumental art, 
suited to the decoration of large public buildings, 
they seem unable to shake off its severe fetters, 
We mnst not therefore expect to find great skill in 
the graces of execution and color; but they will 
be found to possess great ability in composition, 
and considerable dramatic power. The modern 
school, like that of most Continental schools, 
seems founded upon that of France, both in its 
style of work, its perception of nature, and in the 
subjects it most affects, 

The number of oil pictures contributed by Ba- 
varia is 211. Out of this number 119 are sent by 
the artists themselves, and are mostly for sale, 

Austria is represented in a gallery of the main 
building. There are eighty-nine contributions, 
Among the most important works are No. 49, 
‘The Dict of Warsaw, 1773,” by Matejiko—a large 
scenic picture, coarsely executed, with strong 
impasto, and not ill composed. In “ genre” 
painting there are contributions by Waldmiller, 
Schéa, Loffler and Friedlander; and a marine 
picture, in which a steam-ram is probably for the 
first time introduced, is contributed by Pittner. 

The art of Austria is in no way remarkable for 
any distinctive national traits. The painting is 
coarse and opaque, and the subjects chosen are 
usually highly dramatic, depending more on the 
interest of the story to be told than on any refined 
qualities of treatment. 

Switzerland has also constructed a gallery of 
her own in the park, in which to exhibit her art 
productions, If not conspicuous for very great 
excellence in her paintings, she boasts of poss:s*, 
ing some first-rate engravers, especially in Weber 
and Girardet, She contributes 112 pictures, the 
larger number of which are views of scenes of 
great natural grandeur among her mountain re- 
tirements, and as such are interesting and often 
impressive. But her landscape-painters have not 
yet learned that the simplest subject in nature 
becomes interesting when treated by an able 
artist, while the greatest scenes are compara 
tively unimpressive unless they are influenced by 
poetical feeling and arustic treatment. 

Returning to the principal galleries in the main 
building, we enter that devoted to Spanish art. 
The works, forty-two in number, are character- 
ized by a deep tone of color, and strong vigorous 
impasto, Among the principal contributors may 
be named Rosales, who sends No, 36, “ Isabella 
the Catholic making her Will,” an agreeable, 
solemn picture in effect and color, the taces and 
hands not sufficiently attended to. The iniluence 
of France on the art of Spain is evident. 

The specimens sent by Portugal are few and 
unimportant, being only twenty-three in number, 
Lupi is the most conspicuous contributor; he 
sends a picture of “ Tintoretto and his Daughter,” 
and three portraits, executed in a peculiar style 
on a granulated surface, 

Greece contributes four pictures, the principal 
one being @ moonlight picture, by Litras, of 
“ Antigone,” in the style of tle French school. 

Next in order are the schools of 
Sweden and Norway. 

Denmark is represented by twenty-nine oil pic- 
tures. The only effort of an historical character 
is the contribution, by Block, of ‘ Samsen” (2) 
powerful man turning a corn-mill, and goaded by 
a leering old man seated in the centre. Ther 
maining pictures of this school consist entirely of 
genre and landscape art. Mme. Jerichau 
eight works, the most interesting of which are 
the “Shipwreck on the Coast of Jutland” ands 
small picture called “La Raccommodeus® 
There is a very good landscape, by Ramp, 
some well-drawn trees and a quict lake in the 
distaneo ; and two vigorous marine pictures by 
Sverensen; in No. 29 the force of the rolling #* 
is excellently rendered. 

In noticing the works of Sweden and Norway 
it would be a neglect not to mention the — 
scenic pictures by his Majesty Charles XV. 
school, generally, is in close relationship ¥° 
that of Dusseldorf, at which place most of the pria- 
cipal painters reside, so that it may be 
considered as a branch of that school. is 
Sweden contributes fifty-four works ; Norway 
represented by forty-five. 

On entering the rooms devoted to Russian * 
which is mostly genre in its tendencies, the '* 
looks in vain for anything nationally character 





candlelight effect, remarkable rather for their 


istic, There is no lack of Muscovite or 
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gbjects, but they are treated in the modern 
French manner, and seem rather French than 
Russian. There is but one attempt at painting 
an elevated subject (19), by Gué, “The Last 
supper,” an impressive picture. The foreboding 
expression of the reclining figure of Christ is 
well rendered; while the light on the ground 
concealed by the dark figure of the traitor Judas 
is effective, although somewhat theatrical. 

Among the landscapes are an.excellent picture 
by Clodt, No. 9, @ flat country in rainy weather ; 
and » moonlight at sea, by Ayvasoveky. The 
pumber of pictures is sixty-three. 

The next gallery is that devoted to Italy. The 
modern art of Italy, like that of most of the 
Continental schools, seems to be an offshoot from 
that of France, and has no distinctive character 
of itsown. The inspiring religious motive of its 
earlier schools no longer exists, and art seems as 
objectless in aim as it is weak in expression. 
The number of contributions is fifty-one. 

Of the twenty-five pictures belonging to the 
Papal States, that by Busi (Bologna), No. 37, 
“Tasso’s Retirement to a Convent,” is an in- 
teresting picture. The others were very poor. 

Turkey contributes seven pictures, among 
which are some attempts at still-life, in the French 
manner. 

China is conspicuous only for an entire absence 
jn her few contributions of any of the peculiar 
merits to be found in most Chinese miniatures. 

Next in order is that portion of the English 
Gallery assigned to America, The number of 
works contributed by the United States is seventy- 
five, The larger portion of the pictures consists 
of landscape views of American scenery. The 
figure-subjects are few,!nor are they stamped with 
any distinctive character. Amongst these may 
benamed a picture, by Leutze, of “‘ Mary Stuart 
Hearing Mass at Holyrood,” which is strongly 
tinged with French influence; and a picture of 
negro life by Johnson. Among the figure-sub- 
jects are also some pictures by May, the most im- 
portant of which are No, 56, a large subject from 
“Lear ;” and No. 87, by Huntington, ‘* The Re- 
publican Court of the Time of Washington, a 
weak picture of many figures, in the costume of 
the period. 

In landscape-art the most important contribu- 
tors are Church, Boughton, Hart, Kensett, and 
Bierstadt. 

Inthe English Department there are but one 
hundred and twenty-three exhibitors, of whom 
twenty-six alone are represented by more than a 
single specimen, 

The consequences are obvious. While the vis- 
itor is enabled to become thoroughly conversant 
with the style and feeling of each important 
French or Belgian master, each of whom is largely 
represented, and his works agreeably grouped 
together, he is comparatively unimpressed by the 
tingle work (however excellent), usually contri- 
buted by the English artists. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, however, 
there is at once apparent a marked contrast with 
the whole of the Contmental schools (Belgium in 
tome cases excepted), England has more indi- 
viduality, and a much greater delicacy and trans- 
parency of color, The picture of “ La Gloria” by 
the late John Phillip, is an example of these 
qualities ; a work which, for power and knowledge 
ofart, is not surpassed in the whole Exhibition. 

Neither is English art an offshoot from the art 
of France, ‘So great is the affinity with modern 
French art on the Continent, and so near thb re- 
semblance in the various schools, that all Euro- 
pean art may be said to be in a degree French, 
and especially so ia the best part of it. England 
slone stands independent ; and thus it may be 
ifirmed that there sre but two original schools 
in Europe—French and English—and their differ- 
ence in aim is at once apparent in the present 
Exhibition, 

It has already been mentioned that this Exhi- 
bition cannot be considered as competitive ; but 
it may not be unadvisable to consider shortly the 
telative merits and present tendencies of the two 
leading schools of France (including Belgium) 

tnd England. The present art-movement in 

is in the direction of the picturesque. She 

has almost entirely given up the classical galvan- 
fm of the school of David. She is advancing 
steadily in a new direction ; there is a more care- 
ful study of nature and the laws of light and sha- 
dow; and she is especially excellent in tone and 
completion as a whole ; but except in her objec- 
é nudities, pure form is comparatively 

e downward movement in design, 

Predicted by Ingres as the result of “the inno- 

vation of Romanticism,” is becoming manifest, 

tot only in the International Exhibition itself, but 
till more in the salon. While, therefore, France 
simproving in the art qualities of tone and color, 
there is a great and growing tendency to careless 
or shadowy and unsubstantial vague- 

hess; and unfortunately these qualities are al- 
ready beginning to be fashipnable in art cliques, 
te find their supporters in the French press. 

Art is only safe when it rests upon the solid basis 
@ ; and if France once lets go this, her 
peculiar excellence, her deterioration is 
imminent, : 

In English art there is just the opposite tend- 
tcy. The English are now attending so much to 

that color is in danger of suffering. The 

of the evil side of “ pre-Raphaelitism ” 
«also apparent in a certain littleness of treat- 
Pome in many of the pictures ; while in others 
the is to be observed the reaction from this to 
other extreme, and the result is careless 
88. Compared with the art of France, 

many of the English pictures look white, and are 

“tent in tone and in completion as a whole, 

individual parts are too much emphasized. 
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bos Cuarrre, my dear,” said a loving mother | 
hy qcpetal son, just budded into breeches—“ Charlie, | 
«7 ~? Come and get some candy.” 


Coan 


s I won’t mind it now, mother,” replied 
bacco,”* 


i “I’ve got in some to 


SIDE SCENES AT JEROME PARK. 


Tue Autumn races at Fordham were pre- 
ceded ‘as usual by races to Fordham. On the main road 
from the city to the Park conveyances of — descrip- 
tion capable of being propelled on wheels rushed along 


aat break-neck speed. Life insurance stocks were far 

below par. Enthusiastic spo'temen dodged through 

—r] was the price of their safety; 
eo 


the crowd; 
for this is the s' 





A BRACE TO THE PARK. 


Away they gol A sudden turn in the road brings 
ly contact, and with a furious rattling of 
wheels one of the vehicles is trreparably demolished, 
and the occupants of both are sent here and there, clear 
over and away beyond! 
Upon reaching the high fence separating the Park 
from the oater world, we were contronted by a savage- 
looking policeman, who, on the exhibition of 





OUR PASSPORTS, 


bowed benignly, and ushered us into the midst of a 
rabble of ferocious Liberans, each of whoy committed 





AN IMMEDIATE ASSAULT 


upon our persons, demanding of us our coats, boots, 
hats, or- We knew the consequences of a refusal, 
and shouled lustily for the police. One of those t 
lads came to our rescue, dispersed the sable villains, 
and upon our inquiry for the Club-House, joined his 
astute cousins in directing us 














“rns WAY, smn!” 


Of course we understood these accommodating digni- 
taries, and went in the direction indicated. 

Reaching the object of our desires, we essayed an 
entrance, but were i tinently checked in our progress 
by an aldermanic city guardian, who shook his head 
complacently at us, and demanded: 






































As we complied he became the picture of despair. We 
lingered but 1 mement to sympathize with him in the 
exercise of his high office, aud then struck off at a bold 
tangent for 








and passed along that beaten promenade until we came 
upon 
































who was soliciting a bid for the celebrated 

totter Leatherlungs, in an eloquent and very striking 

manner. From 8 congregation we passed to the 

Picket fence separating the quarter stretch from the 

ony sma and there witnessed the initiatory scenes ot 
races, 





THE JOCKEYS 


presented a picturesque and becoming a - 
ance. Attired in costumes reflecting every color of the 
rainbow and several others, they had assumed a pecu- 
Harly di and pensive posture, They were a class 
of youth a look u 
themselves upon exquisi r= roportions, 
on hemes 2 eoteing an untimely hairs with 
the Judge's stand, the operation of weighing 


Beneath 
the jockeys progressed fa’ ly, until a bould Faynian, 
failing to poise the soenentla weight, was pronounced 


nm, and were regaling 





“oT QUITE A FEATHER wziGcuT!" 


Ans we were about offering our sincere condolence to 
the unfortunate youth, our attention was suddenly 
wn from him by the appearance of a nondescript 
machine that was being towed up and down the cours: 
by two vigilant who, we suppose, had re- 
cently arrived from the equator. 
mysterious object resembled a huge packing-box, 
moving on four large black rollers, having a short 
bundle of straw waving gracefully at oneend. Under 
the adroit manipulations of its cautious attendants, this 


/ “ah | | rvriy 
 \a 
Wal 4 


WHAT 1s IT? 


was suddenly converted into an actual bone and muscle 
horse, and immediately took its position for 



































Securing the inner track, the horse cleared 





THE FIRST HURDLE 


and his rider in a creditable manner, and then halted a 
little to be reloaded. Jumping before he had reached the 
second hurdle, he stumbled and threw his jockey to the 
ground with remarkable dexterity, and then compassion- 
ately 





COVERED THE FALLEN HERO 


with his own body, thus preventing further injury. 

As the horses the Judge’s stand, a rush was 
made for them by sund’y y!ert hostlers, and the victori- 
ous steed was honored with 








At the conclusion of the races we repaired to the 
elegant dining-saloon at the Ciub-House, and entered 
into a hearty congideration of dainty edibles and perish- 
able stimulants, and were presented with the following 
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BILL OF FARE. 


We remonstrated at these Gewsen, and were informed 
that another five dollars would be added for occupying 
the gentleman’s time. Enraged at the insult, we settled 
the bill, and rushed to the city as fast as steam would 
carry us, convinced that the waiters were not the most 
gen fell on d 











Souvenir of the Jerome Park Races. 


Durma the recent racing season, Jerome 
Park was the headquarters of capricious Fashion, We 
had anticipated seeing some costumes of a becoming 
material and finish, some easy flowing robes festooned 
with ribbons of the brilliant flame-like tint, but re. 
cently introduced among the clinquant styles of the 
day, that would impress us as being a novelty, and 
designed expressly for the occasion. Although some- 
what disappointed in this respect, the endless variety 
and singular richness of the dresses displayed at the 
Club-House were sufficient to satisfy the most fasti- 
dious taste. 

Sashes were quite popular with the different styles of 
toilet presented; the bows were invariably as large as 
it was possible to tie them; the ends nearly reached to 
the ground, and were finished off with a deep fringe of 
a color. Occasionally the bow was so 
tied that the skirt was caught up either at the side or 
front, and with a small bouquet of flowers fastened 
upon an embroidered under skirt, the effect was both 
tasty and attractive. . 

Parasols of black and white silk, with'elegant point 
lace covers, were also very popular. 

We present illustrations representing the most notice- 
ible and graceful costnmes worn during the races. 

No.1. is a dress of very heavy black satin. The 
sacque is asuperior quality of ladies’ black cloth, and is 
embroidered with gold lace. The shoulder-straps, cuffs, 
and the cord running around the neck and terminating 
at the front in two heavy tassels, are of gold. The hat 
is of white chip, and is ornamented with a wreath of 
roses, 

No. 2. A fine white silk dress with narrow lavender 
stripes. The mantilla is of white lace. The cap is of 
the toque pattern, and is composed of white guipure, 
joined by straps of narrow velvet ribbon, 

No, 8, is a rich cinnamon-colored poplin, festooned - 
with velvet of the popular Bismarck brown. The hat 
is white felt ornamented with a blue scarf vail. 

No. 4. Dress of a beautiful emerald silk. Shawl of 
black Alengon pointlace. Bonnet is composed of white 
leghorn straw, trimmed with white velvet, edged with . 
rich blonde lace, and half-masque vail. 

No. 5. White scarf cap, with a plaiting of guipure in 
front, ornamented with small blue bows. 

No; 6. An elegant riding-dress, trimmed 4 la hussar, 
and with gold buttons, Velvet jockey hat, and a large 
white plume, 

No. 7. A heavy white beaver sacque, over a black 
brocade silk dress. Jockey hat of black felt, trimmed 
with black silk ribbon. 

No, 8. Heavy blue plush dress, trimmed with dark 
blue velvet. White chip bonnet, with a chestnut-brown 
masque vail, with gold binding. 

No. 9. Rich purple tulle dress, trimmed with black 
velvet, and jet 

No. 10. A enperb black silk dress, with wide black 
velvet trimming, a large sash bow at sides, black point 
lace shawl. Bonnet of white tulle, 

No, 11, Sky-blue brocade silk dress, and blue velvet 
sacque, trimmed @ la hussar. White felt cap and black 
tTmasque vail, 

No. 12. White striped cloth sacque, trimmed with Bis- 
marck brown velv@ and large white pearl buttons. 

No. 13, Robe a deux jupes of dove-colored poult de sote, 
very richly ornamented. 

No. 14. Black veivet paletot, trimmed with narrow 
braiding and large jets; skirt of black silk, with velvet 
trimming. White scarf cap. 

No. 15. Dress of dark buff poplin, with Bismerck- 
brown folds, 2 la genttihomme, White toque cap and 





black masque vail, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 
Give me the man who'll say, : 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
* Let’s do the deed to-day.” 
We may all command the present, 
If we act and never wait, 
But repentance is the phantom 
Of a past that comes too late! 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 
There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away ; 

Every moment has its duty— 
Who the future can foretell ? 

Then why put off till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well? 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 
If we look upon the past, 
How much that we have left to do 
We cannot do at last ; 
To-day it is the only time 
For all on this frail earth ; 
It takes an age to form a life, 
A moment gives it birth! 


HE LAST CHRONICLE 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII.—THE CRAWLEYS ARE INFORMED. 


Masor GrantLy made an early start, knowing 
that he had a long day's work before him. He 
had written over-night to Mr, Toogood, naming 
the hour at which fhe would reach The Dragon, 
and was there punctual to the moment, en 
the attorney came out and got into the open car- 
riage, while the groom held the steps for him, it 
was plain to be seen that the respect in which he 
was held at The Dragon was greatly increased, 
It was already known that he was going to Plum- 
stead that night, and it was a | understood 
that he was engaged with the Grantly and Arabin 
faction in defending Mr. Crawley the clergyman 
against the Proudie faction. Dan Stringer was 
auill at the inn, as he saw his ver get into 
the Plumstead carriage, felt himself to be one 
of the palace party, and felt that if Mrs. Proudie 
had only lived till after the assizes, all this heavy 
trouble would not have befallen him, The waiter 
with the dirty napkin stood at the door and 
bowed, thinking perhaps that as the Proudie 
party was going down in Barchester, it might be 
as well to be civil to Mr. ‘Toogood. The days of 
the Stringers were probably drawing to a close at 
The Dragon of Wantly, and there was no knowing 
who might be the new landlord. : 

Henry Grantly and the lawyer found very little 
to say to each other on their long way out to 
Hogglestock. They were ——— probably, 
much of the coming interview, and hardly knew 
how to express their thoughts to each other. 

‘“* T will not take the carriage up to the house,” 
said the major, as they were entering the parish 
of Hogglestock ; “ particularly as the man must 
feed the horses, 

So they got out at a farmhouse about half a 
mile from the church, where the offense of the 
cerriage and livery-servant would be well out of 
Mr. Crawley’s sight, and from thence walked to- 
ward the parsonage. ‘The church, and the school 
close to it, lay on their way, and as they passed 
by the echvol door they heard voices within. 

**T’ll bet twopence he’s there,” said Toogood. 
* They tell me he’s always either in one shop or 
the other. I'll slip in and bring him out.” 

Mr. Toogood had assumed a comfortable air, as 
though the day’s work was to be good pastime, 
and even made occasional attempts at droliery, 
He had had his jokes about Dan Stringer, and 
had atiempted to defcribe the absurdities of Mr, 
Crawley’s visit to Bedford Row, All this would 
have angered the major, had he not seen that it 
was assumed to cover something below of which 
Mr. was a@ little ashamed, but of which, 
as the major thought, Mr. Toogood had no cause 
to be ashamed. Wher, therefore, ‘Toogood pro- 
posed to go into the School and nome Crawley 
out, as my the telling of their s would be 
the easiest thing in the world, the major did not 
stop him. Indeed he had no plan of his own 
ready. His mind was too intent on the tragedy 
witich had occurred, and which was now to be 
brought to a close, to enable him to form any 
plan as to the best way of getting up the last 
acene. So Mr. Too » With quick and eas 
steps, entered the school, leaving the major s 
standing in the road, Mr, Crawley was in the 
echool—as was also Jane Crawley. 

“So here re are,” said Toogood, * That’s 
fortunate. I hope I find you pretty well ?” 

“It I am not mistaken in the identity, my wife’s 
relative, Mr. Toogood?” said Mr. Crawley, step- 
ping down from his humble desk, : 

“Just so, my friend,” said Toogood, with his 
hand extended, “just so; and there’s another 
gentleman outside who wants to have a word with 

ou also, Perhaps you won't mind stepping out. 

hese are the D ewe | Hogglestockians, are they?” 

The young Hoggles' stared at him, and 
so did Jane, who had before heard of him, and did 
not like him at first 


ht, seeing that her father 
= clearly alieplensed Ey the tone 


of the visitor’s 

dress. Mr. Crawley was displeased. There 
was a familiarity about Mr. Toogood which made 
him sore, as having been exhibited before his 


.what has been told to me, 





ils. 
rie you will be pleased to step out, sir, I will 
follow you,” he waving his hand the 
door. ‘Jane LL ar, if you will remain with 
the children r return to you eeeeeny, Bobb 
Studge has failed in saying his ef. You h 
better set him on again from the nning. Now, 
Mr. Toogood.” again he waved with his 
hand toward the door, 

‘So that’s my young cousin, is it?” said Too- 
= stretching over and just managing to touch 

ane’s fingers—of which act of touching Jane was 
very chary. ‘Then he went forth, and Mr. Crawley 
followed him. he Bi 

There was the major standing in the road, and 
Toogood was anxious to be the first to communi- 
cate the good news. It was the only reward he 
had pro d to himself for the money he had 
expended and the time he had lost and the trouble 
he had taken. L 

“It’s all right, old fellow,” he said, clapping 
his hand on Crawley’s shoulder. ‘ We've got the 
— sow by the ear at last. We know all about 


Mr. Crawley could hardly remember the time 


now he did not like it ; nor, in the confasion of his 
mind, could he understand the allusion to the 
right sow. He supposed that Mr. Toogood had 
come to him about his trial, but it did not occur 
to him that the lawyer might be bringing him 
news which might make the trial altogether un- 
necessary. ‘ 

“If my eyes are not mistaken, there is my 
friend, Major Grantly,” said Mr. Crawley. 

“There he is, as large as life,” said Toogood. 
* But stop a moment before << go to him, and 
give me your hand, I must have the first shake 
of it.” 

Hereupon Crawley extended his hand. 

“That's right. And now let me tell you we 
know all about the check—Soames’s check. We 
know where you got it. We know who stole it. 
We know how it came to the person who gave it 
to you. It’s all very well talking, but when you’re 
in trouble always go to a lawyer.” 

By this time Mr. Crawley was looking full into 

Mr. Toogood’s face, and seeing that his cousin’s 
eyes were streaming with tears, began to get 
some insight into the man’s character, and also 
some very dim insight inwo the facts which the 
man intended to communicate to himself, 
“TI do not as yet fully understand you, sir,” 
said he, “‘ being perhaps in such matters some- 
what dull of intellect, but it seemeth to me that 
you are a messenger of glad tidings, whose feet 
are beautiful upon the mountains.” 

‘“‘ Beautiful!” said Toogood. By George, I 
should think they are beautiful! Don’t you hear 
me tell you that we have found out all about the 
check, and that you’re as right as a trivet?” 
They were still on the little causeway leading 
from the school y the road, and Henry Grantly 
was waiting for them at the small wicket-gate. 
‘Mr. Crawley,” said the major, “I congratulate 
you with all my heart. I could not but accom- 
pany my friend, Mr. Toogood, when he brought 
you this good news.” 

“I do not even yet altogether comprehend 

said Crawley, now 
standing out on the road between the other two 
men, “I am doubtless dull—very dull. May | 
beg some clearer word of explanation before I ask 
you to go with me to my wife?” 

“The check was given to you by my aunt 
Eieanor.” 

“Your aunt Eleanor?” said Crawley, now alto- 
together inthe clouds. Who was the major’s 
aunt Eleanor? Though he had, no doubt, at dil- 
ferent times heard the circumstances of the 
connection, he had never realized the fact that 
his daughter’s lover was the nephew ot his old 
friend, Arabin, 

* Yes ; by my aunt, Mrs, Arabin.” 

‘She put it into the envelope with the notes,” 
said Toogood—* slipped it in without saying a 
word to any one, I never heard of a woman do- 
ing such a mad thing in my life before. If she 
had died, or if we hadn’t caught her, where should 
we all have been? Not but what I think I should 
have run Dan Stringer to ground too, and worked 
it out of him,” 

“Then, after all, it was 
dean?” said Crawley, drawin 

“Tt was in the envelope, 
know it,” said the major.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Crawley, * { was sure of 
it. Iknewit, Weak as my mind may be—and 
at times it is very weak—I was certain that I 
could not have erred in such a matter. The more 
I struggled with my memory, the more fixed with 
me became the fact—which I had forgotten but 
for a moment—that the document had tormed 
a part of that small packet handed me by the 
dean. But look you, sirs—bear with me yet for a 
moment. I said that it was so, and the dean 
denied it,” . 

“The dean did not know it, man,” said Too- 
good, almost in a passion. 

“ Bear with me yet awhile. So far have I been 
from misdoubting the dean—whom I have long 
known to be in all things a true and honest gen- 
tleman—that I postponed the elaborated result of 
my own memory to his word, And I felt myself 
the more constrained to do this, because, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, I had allowed myself to 
make a false yee of false, indeed 
nathless vay false, unpardonably false. I had 
declared, without thinkin , that the money had 
come to me from the hands of Mr. Soames, 
thereby seeming to cast a reflection upon that 

entleman, When I had been guilty of 80 greata 

lunder, of so gross a violation of that ordinary 
care which should govern all words between man 
and man, especially when any -~ of money 
may be in doubt—how could expect that any 
one should accept my statement when contra- 
vened by that made by the dean? How, in such 
an embarrassment, could I believe my own mem- 
ory? Gentlemen, I did not believe my own 
memory. Though all the little circumstances of 
that envelope, with its rich but perilous freight- 
age, came back upon me from that time with an 
exactness that has appeared to me to be almost 
marvelous, yet I have told myself that it was not 
eo! Gen man, Ben please, we will go into the 
house; my wife ere, and should no longer be 
left in suspense.” 
They passed on in silence for a few steps, till 
Coyeee Soeke again, 

“Perhaps will allow me the privilege to 
be alone with her for one minute—but for a 
minute. Her thanks shall not be delayed, where 
thanks are so richly due.” 

“Of course,” said Toogood, wi ing his eyes 
with a large red bandana handkerchief. “ By ail 
means, e’ll take a little walk. Come along, 

or.’ 
he major had turned his face away, and he 
also was weeping. 

“B bar I never heard such a thing in all 
my life,” Toogood. “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it. I wouldn’t indeed, 
If I were to tell that up in London, nobody would 
believe me,” 

**T call that man a hero,” said Grantly. 

**T don’teknow about being a hero. I never 

te knew*what makes a hero, if it isn’t having 
or four girls, dying in love for you at once, 
But to find a man who was going to let everythin 
in the world go against him, because he believe 
another fellow better than himself! There's 
many a chap thinks another man is wool-gather- 
ing ; but this man has thought he was wool- 
gathering himseif! It’s not natural; and the 
world wouldn’t go on if there were many like that. 
He's em, and we had better go in,” 

Mr. Toog went first, and the major followed 
him. When they entered the front door they 
saw the skirt of a woman’s dress flitting awa 
through the door at the end of the passage, an 
on entering the room to the left they found 
Mr. Crawley alone, “She has fled, as though 
from an enemy,” he said, with a little attempt at 
a ~ ‘but I will pursue her, and bring her 

ack,” 


b 

_ “No, Crawley, no,” said the lawyer. ‘“She’sa 
little upset, and all that kind of thing. We know 
what women are. Let her alone.” 


ven to me by the 
nimself up. 
ut the sean did not 





when he had been called an old fellow last, and 





“Nay, Mr. Toogood; but then she would be 





angered with herself afterward, and would lack 
the comfort of having spoken a word of gratitude. 
Pardon me, Major Grantly ; but I would not have 
you leave us till she has seen you. It is as her 
cousin says, She is somewhat over-excited. But 
still it will be best that she should see you. 
Gentlemen, you will excuse me.” 

Then he went out to fetch his wife, and while 
he was away not a word was spoken. The major 
looked out of one window and Mr. Toogood out of 
the other, and they waited patiently till they 
heard the coming steps of the husband and wife. 
When the door was apenes, Mr. Crawley appeared. 
leading his wife by the hand. 

“*My dear,” he said, “‘ you know Major Grantly. 
This is your cousin, Mr. Toogood. It is well that 
you know him too, and remember his great kind- 
ness to us.” 

But Mrs. Crawley could not speak. She could 
only sink on the sofa and hide her face, while she 
strove in vain to repress her sobs. She had been 
very strong during her husband’s troubles—very 
strong in bearing for him what he could not bear 
for himeelt, and in fighting on his behalf battles 
in which he was altogether unable to couch a 
lance ; but the endurance of so many troubles 
and the great overwhelming sorrow at last, hac 
80 nearly overpowered her, that she could not 
sustain the shock of this turn in their fortunes. 

“She was never like this, sirs, when ill news 
came to us,” said Mr. Crawley, standing some- 
what apart from her. 

The major sat himself by her side, and put his 
hand upon hers, and whispered some word to her 
about her daughter. Upon this she threw her 
arms around him and kissed his face, and then 
his hands, and then looked up into his face threugh 
her tears. She murmured some few words, or 
attempted to do so. I doubt whether the major 
understood their meaning, but he knew very well 
what was in her heart, 

** And now I think we might as well be moving,” 
said Mr. Toogood, ‘[’ll see about having the 
indictment quashed. I'll arrange all that with 


Walker. It may be necessary that you should go’ 


into Barchester the first day -— sit; and 
if 80, I’llcome and fetch you. You may be sure 
I won’t leave the place until it’s all square.” 

they were going, Grantly—speaking now 
altogether with indifference as to Toogood’s pres- 
ence—asked Mr. Crawley’s leave to be the bearer 
of these tidings to his daughter, 

‘She can hear it in no tones that can be more 
grateful to her,” said Mr. Ce og 

‘I shall ask her for nothing for myself now,” 
said Grantly. ‘It would be ungenerous, But 
hereafter--in a few days—when she shall be more 
at ease, my | I then use your permission——?” 

** Major Grantly,” said Mr. Crawley, solemnly, 
*‘T respect you so highly, and esteem you 60 
thoroughly, that I give willingly that which you 
ask, If my daughter can bring herself to regard 
yen as a woman should regard her husbasad, with 

he love that can worship and cling and be con- 
stant, she will, I think, have fair promise of worldly 
happiness. And for you sir, in giving you m 
gir: —if so it be that she is given to you—I sha 
estow upon you a great treasure.” 

Had Grace been a kiny’s deughter, with a 
queen’s dower, the permission to address her 
could not have ben imparted to her lover with a 
more thorough - es of the value of the 
privilege conferred, 

**He is arum ’un,” said Mr, Toogood, as they 
got into the carriage together ; * but they say he’s 
a very good ’un to _ 

After their departure Jane was sent for, that 
she might hear the family news ; and when she 
expressed some feeling not altogether in favor of 
Mr. Toogood, Mr, Crawley thus strove to correct 
her views: 

‘*He is a man, my dear, who conceals a warm 
heart, and an active spirit, and healthy sym- 
pathies, under an affected jocularity of manner, 
and almost with a touch of assumed vulgarity, 
But when the jewel itself is good, any fault in the 
casket may be forgiven,” 

“Then, papa, the next time I see him I’ll like 
him—if f can,” said Jane, 

The village of Framley lies slightly off the road 
from Hogglestock to Barchester, so much so as to 
add panepe a mile to the journey, if the traveler 
ned by the pesnenngs gate. On their route to 

Togglestock our two travelers hed passed Fram- 
ley without touching the village, but on the return 
journey the major asked Mr, Toogood’s permission 
to make the deviation. 

“I’m not in a hurry,” said Toogood; ‘I never 
was more comfortable in my life. I'll just light a 
cigar while you go in and see your friends,” 

oogood lit his cigar, and the major, getting 
down from the c 6, entered the parsonage. 
It was his fortune to find Grace alone. Robarts 
was in Barchester, and Mrs, Robarts was across 
the road, at Lufton Court. 

** Miss a was certainly in,” the servant 
told him, and he soon found himself in Miss 
Crawley’s presence, 

‘*T have only called to tell you the news about 
your father,” said he, 

“What news?” 

**We have just come from Hogglestock—your 
cousin, Mr. Toogood, that is, and myself. e 
have found out all about the check. My oan, 
Mrs. Arabin, the dean’s wife, you know, sho gave 
it to Dag father.” 

**Oh, Major Gfantly!” 

**Tt seems 80 many settled, does it not?” 

** And is it settled ?” 


“Yes ; everything. Everything about that,” 
Now he had hold of her hand as if he were 
going, 


7: I told your father that I would just 
call and tell you.” 

“*Tt seems almost mofe than I can believe.” 
“You may believe it ; indeed you may.” 

He still held her hand, 

_“ You will write to your mother, I daresay, to- 
night. Tell her I was here, Good-by, now.” 

a ets she said. 

Her hand was still in his, as she looked up into 
his face, 

“Dear, dear, dearest Grace! My darling 
Grace!” 

Then he took her into his arms and kissed her, 
and went his way without another word, feeling 
that he had kept his word to her father like a gen- 
tleman. Grace, when she was left alone, thought 
that she was the happiest girl in Christendom, If 
she could only get to her mother, and tell every- 
thing and be told everything. She had no idea 
of any promise that her lover might have made 
to her father, nor did she make inquiry of her 
own thoughts as to his reasons for staying with 
her so short a time ; but looking back at it all, 
she thought his conduct had been perfect. 

In the meantime the major, with Mr. Toogood, 
was driven home to dinner at Barchester. 





CHAPTER LXXIV.—MADALINA’S HEART IS BLEEDING. 


Joux Eames, as soon as he had left Mrs. Arabin 
at the hotel, and had taken his traveling-bag to 
his own lodgings, started off for his uncle Too- 


good’s house. There he found Mrs. Toogood, not 
in the most serene state of mind as to her hus- 
band’s absence. Mr. Toogood had now been at 
Barchester for the best part of a week, —— 
a good deal of money at the inn. Mrs. 00” 
was quite sure that he must be doing that.” In- 
deed, how coyld he help himself? Johnny re- 
marked that he did not see how, in such circum- 
stances, his uncle was to help himself. And then 
Mr. Toogood had only written one short scrap of 
a ~ a three words—and they were written 
in triumph. “Crawley is all right. and I think 
I’ve got the real Simon Pure by the heels.” 

** Tt’s all very well, John,” Mrs. Toogood said ; 
‘*and of course it would be a terrible thing to the 
family if py oe! connected with it were made 
out to be a thief.” 

**Tt would be quite dreadful,” said Johnny. 

** Not that I ever looked upon the Orawleys as 
connections of ours. But, however, let that pass. 
I’m sure I’m very glad that your uncle should 
have been able to be of service to them. But 
there’s reason in the roasting of eggs, and I can 
tell you that money is not so plenty in this house 
that your uncle can afford to throw it into the 
Barchester gutters, Think what twelve children 
are, John. It might be all very ,ell if Toogood 
were a bachelor, and if some lord had left hima 
fortune.” 

John Eames did not stay very long in Tavistock 
Square. His cousins Polly and Lucy were gone 
to the play with Mr. Summerkin, and his aunt was 
not in one of her best humors. He took his uncle’s 
part as well as he could, and then left Mrs. Too- 
good. The little allusion to Lord de Guest’s gen- 
erosity had not been pleasant tohim. It seemed 
to rob him of all his own merit. He had been 
rather proud of his journey to Italy, having con- 
trived to spend nearly forty pounds in ten days. 
He had done everything in the most expensive 
way, feeling that every napoleon wasted had been 
laid out on behalf of Mr. Crawley. But as Mrs, 
Toogood had just told bim, all this was we | 
to what Toogood was doing. Toogood, wit 
twelve children, was living at his own charges at 
mepeneniee, and was neglecting his business be- 
sides, 

‘**There’s Mr. Crump,” said Mrs, Toogood. 
“Of course he doesn’t like it, and what can I say 
to him when he comes to me ?” 

This was not quite fair on the part of Mrs. Too- 
good, as Mr. Crump had not troubled her even 
once as yet since her husband’s departure 

What was Johnny to do, when he left Tavistock 
Square? His club was open tohim. Should he 
go to his club, Play a game of billiards, and have 
some supper? When he asked himself the ques- 
tion he knew that he would not go to his club, 
and yet he pretended to doubt about it, as ho 
made his way in a cabstand in Tottenham Court 
Road. It would be slow, he told himself, to go to 
his club. He would have pene to see Lily Dale 
only that his intimacy with Mrs. Thorne was no’ 
sufficient to justify his calling at her house be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock at night. But, as he 
must go somewhere—and as his intimacy with 
Lady Demolines was, he thought, sufficient to 
justify almost anything—he would go to Bays- 
water. I regret to say that he had written a 
mysterious note from Paris to Madalina Demo- 
lines, saying that he should be in London on this 
very night,and that it was just on the cards that he 
might make his way up to Porchester Terrace before 
he went to bed. The note was mysterious, be- 
cause it had neither beginning nor ending, It 
did not contain even initials, It was written like 
a Me op message, and was about as —~ It 
was the kind of thing Miss Demolines liked 
Johnny thought; and there could be no reason 
why he should not gratify ber. It was her 
favorite game. Some people like whist, some 
like croquet, and some like intrigue. Madalina 
would probably have called it romance—because 
by nature she was romantic. John, who was made 
of sterner stuff, laughed at this. He knew that 
there was no romance in it. He knew that he 
was only amusing himself, and gratitying her at 
the same time by a little innocent pretense. He 
told himself that it was his nature to prefer tho 
poctety of women to that of men. e would 
have liked the society of Lily Dale, no doubt, 
much better than that of Miss Demolines; but as 
the society of Lily Dale was not to be had at that 
moment, the seciety of Miss Demolines was the 
best substitute within his reach. So he got into 
a cab and had himself driven to Porchester Ter- 


race, 

**TIs Lady Demolines at home ?” he said to the 
servant. 

He always asked for Lady Demolines. But the 
page who was accustomed to open the door for 

im was less false, being young, and would not 
tell him, without any further fiction, that Miss 
Madalina was in the drawing-room. Such was 
the answer he got from the page on this evening. 
What Madalina did with her mother on these oc- 
casions he had never yet discovered, There used 
to be some little excuses given about Lady Demo- 
lines’s state of health, but latterly Madalina had 
discontinued her references tu her mother’s 
headaches. She was standing in the centre 
of the popwene-cocm when he entered it, 
with both her hands raised, and an almost ter- 
rible expression of mystery in her face. Her 
hair, however, had been very carefully arranged 
so as to fall with copious carelessness down her 
shoulders, and altogether she was looking her 


best. 

“Oh, John,” she said. She called him John 
by accident in the tumult of the moment. ‘* Have 
you heard what has happened? But of course 
you have heard it.” 

“Heard what? I have heard nothing,” said 
Johnny, arrested almost in the doorway by the 
nature of the question—and partly also, no doubt, 
by the tumult of the moment. He bad no idea 
how terrible a tragedy was in truth in store tor 
him, but he perceived that moment was to be 
tumultous, and that he must carry himself ac- 
cordingly. 

** Come in, and close the door,” she said. 

He came in and closed the door. 

“Do you mean to say that you haven't heard 
what has happened in Hook Court ?” 

“* No—what has happened in Hook Court ?” 

Miss Demolines threw herself back into an 
arm-chair, closed her eyes, and clasped both her 
hands upon her forehead, ‘ 

‘‘What has happened in Hook Court?” said 
Johnny, walking up to her. 

**1 do not think I can bring myself to tell you,” 
she answered. 

Then he took one of her hands down from her 
forehead and held it in his—which she allowed 

assively. She was thinking, no doubt, of some- 
hing far different from that. 





' 


“T never saw you looking better in my life,” 
said Johnny. i 

“Don’t,” said she, “How can you talk in that 
way, when my heart is bleeding—bleeding.” ; 
Then she pulled away her hand, and again 
clasped it with the other upon her forebead. 

“But why is your heart bleeding? What hag 


happened in Hook Court ?” 
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Still she answered nothing, but she sobbed 
violently and the heaving of her bosom showed 
how tumultuous was the tumult within it. 

“You don’t mean to say that Dobbs Broughton 
has come to grief—that he’s to be sold out ?” 

“Man,” said Madalina, jumping from her chair 
standing at her fuil height, and stretching out 
both arms, ‘*he has destroyed himself!” 

The revelation was at last made, with so much 
tragic propriety, in so excellent a tone, and with 
such an absence of all the customary redundances 
of commonplace relation, that I think that she 
must have rehearsed the scene—either with her 
mother or with the page. ‘Then there was a 
minute’s silence, during which she did’not move 
even an eyelid. She he'd her outstretched hands 
without dropping a Ly half an inch. Her 
face was thrust forward, her chin projecting, with 
tragic horror ; but there was no Vacillation even 
in her chin. She did not wink an eye, or alter to the 
breadth of a hair the aperture of her lips. Surely 
she was a great genius if she did it all without 


When shall you see Miss Dale?” she asked 
him, suddenly. 

“I do not know,” he answered, frowning at 
er, 
_He always frowned at her when she spoke to 

him of Migs Dale, 

‘I do not in the least care for your frowns,” she 
said, playfully, putting up her hands to smooth 
his brows. “think Iknow youintimately enough 
to name your goddess to you.” 

“She isn’t my goddess,” 

“A very cold goddess, I should think, from 
what I hear. I wish to ask you for a promise 
respecting her.” 

** What promise ?” 

‘* Will you grant it me ?” 

** How can I tell till I hear ?” 

“You must promise me not to speak of me to 
her when you see her.” 

‘But why must I promise that?” 

** Promise me.” 

** Not unless you tell me wh 





previous rehearsal,. Then, before he had thought 
of words in which to answer her, she let cer 
hands fall by her side, she closed her eyes, and 


shook her head, and fell back again into her | 


ebair, 

“It is too horrible to be spoken of—to be 
thought about,” she said. ‘‘I could not have 
brought myself to tell the tale to a living being— 
except to you.” 

This would naturally have been flattering to 
Johnny had it not been that he was in truth ab- 
sorbed by the story which he had heard. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that 
Broughton har committed suicide?” She 
could not speak of it again, but nodded her head 
athim thrice, while her eyes were still closed, 
** And how was the manner of it?’’ said he, ask- 
ing the question in a low voice. He could not 
even as yet quite bring himself to believe it, 
Madalina was so fond of a litle playful intrigue, 
that even this story might have something in it 
of the nature of fiction. He was not quiie sure 
of the facts, and yet he was shocked by what he 
had heard. 

**Would you have me repeat to you all the 
bloody details of that terrible scene?’ she said. 
‘It is impossible. Goto your friend Dalrymple. 
He will tell you. He knows it all. He has been 
with Maria all through. I wish—I wish it had 
not been so.” But nevertheless she did bring her- 
self to narrate all the detaiis with something 
more of circumstance than Eames desired. She 
s00n succeeded in making him understand that 
the tragedy of Hook Court was a reality, and that 
poor Dobbs Broughton had brought his career to 
an untimely end. She had heard everything— 
having indeed gone to Musselboro in the city, and 
having penetrated even to the sanctum of Mr, 
Bangles. To Mr. Bangles she had explained that 
she was the bosom friend of the widow of the un- 
fortunate man, and that it was her miserable duty 
to make herself the mistress of all the circum- 
stances. Mr. Bangles—the reader may remember 
him, Burton & Bangles, who kept the stores for 
Himalaya wines at 22s. 6d. the dozen, in Hook 
Court—was a bachelor, and rather liked the visit 
and told Miss Demolines very freely all he ha 
seen. 
expedient for the sake of the family that she 
should come back to Mr. Bangles for further in- 
formation at a subsequent period, he very polite] 
assured her that she would “do him proud,” 
whenever she might please to call in Hook Court. 
And then he saw her into Lombard street, and 
put her into an omnibus. She was therefore well 
qualified to tell Jolnny all the particulars of the 
tragedy—and she aid so far overcome her horror 
as fo tell them all. She told her tale somewhat 
after the manner of Aineas, not forgetting “ the 
quorum pars magna fui.” “TI feel that it almost 
makes an old woman of me,” said she, when she 
had finished. ‘ 

* No,” said Johnny, remonstrating ; not that.” 

“But it does. To have been concerned in so 

terrible a tragedy takes more of life out of one 
than years of tranquil existence.” As she had 
told him nothing of her intercourse with Ban- 
gles—who had literally any oo the poor wretch 
up—he did not see how she hersclt had been con- 
cerned inthe matter ; but he said nothing about 
that, knowing the character of his Madalina, “I 
shall see—t 1at—body, floating before my eyes 
while I live,” she said, ‘‘and the gory wound, 
and- -and——” ‘‘Don’t,” said Johnny, recoiling 
in truth from the picture, by which he was re- 
volted. ‘‘ Never again,” she said; never again! 
But you forced it from me, and now I shall not 
close my eyes for a week.” 
She aon became very comfortably confidential, 
and discussed the afluirs of poor Mre. Dobbs 
Broughton witha great deal of satisfaction, “I 
went to see her, of course, but she sent me down 
word to say that the shock would be too much 
for her. I do not wonder that she should not see 
me. Poor Maria! She came to me for advice 
ou know, when Dobbs Broughton first propose 
to her ; and I was obliged to tel! her what I really 
thought. I knew her character so well! ‘ Dear 
Maria,’ I said, ‘if you think that you can love 
him, take him!’ ‘1 think I can,’ she replied. 
* But,’ said I, ‘ make yourself quite sure about the 
business.’ And how has it turned out? She 
never loved him. What heart she has she has 
given to that wretched Dalrymple.” 

**] don’t see that he is particularly wretched,” 
said Johnny, pleading for his friend, 

** He is wretched, and sv you's) find. She gave 
him her heart after giving her hand to poor 
Dobbs; and as for the business, there isn’t as 
much left as will pay for her mourning. I don’t 
wonder that she could not bring herself to sce 

e.” 

* And what has become of the business ?” 

“It belongs to Mrs. Van Siever—to her and 
Musselboro. Poor Broughton had some little 
money, and it has gone among them. Mussel- 
boro, who never had a penny, will be a rich man. 
Of course you know that he is going to marry 
Clara?” 

** Nonsense !” 

**] always told you that it would be sc. And 
now you may perhaps acknowledge that Conway 
Dalrymple’s prospects are not very brilliant. [ 
hope he likes being cut out by Mr. Musselboro! 
Of course he will have to marry Maria. I do not 
see how he can escape. Indeed she is too good 
for him ; only, after such a marriage as that, there 
would be an end to all his prospects as an artist. 
Tho best thing for them would be to go to New 
Zealand.” : 

John Eames certainly liked these evenings with 
Miss Demolines. D 
able chair, and amused himself by watching her 

different little plots. 
eyes, and she flattered him, and allowed him to 
scold her occasionally, And now and again there 
might be some more potent attraction, when she 
would admit him to take her hand, or the like. 
It was better than to sit smoking with men at the 
clut. But he corld not sit all night even with 
Madalina Demolines, and at eleven he got up to 
- take his leave, 





And when she suggested that it might be | 


He sat at his ease in a comfort- | 


And then she had bright | 


» 

Johnny had aiready assured himself that nothin 
could be more improbable than that he shoul 
penien the name of Miss Demolines to Lily 

ale. 

‘Very well, sir. Then you may go. And Tmust 
say that, unless " can compe Sith 80 slight a 
request,16 that, I shall not care to see you here 
again. Mr. Eames, why should you want to speak 
evil of me to Miss Dale?” 

**T do not want to speak evil of you.” 

“IT know that you could not speak of me to her 
without at least ridicule. Come, promise me. 
You shall come here on Thursday evening, and I 
will tell you why I have asked you.” 

** Tell me now.” ¥ 
. “ hesitated a moment, and then shook her 
ead, 
‘**No; I cannot tell you now. My heart is still 
bleeding with the memory of that poor man’s fate. 
I will not tell you now. And yet it is now that 
you must give me the promise. Wil you not trust 
me £0 far as that?” 
**T will not speak of you to Miss Dale.” 
“There is my own friend! And now, John, 
mind you are here at half-past eight on Thursday 
—punctually at half-past eight. There is a thing 
I have to tell you, which I will tell you then if you 
willcome. I had thought to have told you to- 


day.” 
‘And why not now?” 

*‘ITcannot, My feelings are too many for me; 
Ishould never go through with it atter all tha 
has passed between us about poor Broughton. I 
should break down—indeed I should. Go now, 
tor I am tired.” 

Then, having probably taken a momentary ad- 
vantage of that more potent attraction, to which 
we have before alluded, he left the room very 
suddenly, 

He leit the room very suddenly because Mada- 
lina’s movements had been so sudden, and her 
words so iull of apeiee. He had become 
aware that in this little game which he was 
playing in Porchester Terrace everything ought 

o be done after some unaccustomed and 
special fashion, So, having clasped Mada- 
lina for one moment in his arms, he made a 
rush at the room door, and was out on the land- 
ing ina second. He was a little too quick for old 
Lady Demolines, the skirt of whose night-dress, 
as it seemed to Johnny, he saw whisking away in 
at another door. It was nothing, however, to him 
if old Lady Demolines, who was always too ill to 
be seen, chose to roam about her own house in 
her night-drees, 

When he found himself alone in the street, his 
mind reverted to Dobbs Broughton and the fate 
of the wretthed man, and he sauntered slowly 
down Palace Gardens that he might look at the 
house in which he had dined with a man who had 
destroyed himself by his own hands, He stood 
for a moment a) up at the windows, in which 
there was now no light, thinking of the poor 
woman, whom he had seen in the midst of luxury, 
and who was now left a widow in such miserable cir- 
cumstances! As forthe ~~ that his friend 
Conway would marry her, he did not believe it for 
a moment. He knew too well what the sugges- 
tions ot his Madalina were worth, and the motives 
from which Lares But he thought it might 
be true that Mrs. Van Siever had absorbed all 
there was of property, and possibly, also, that 
Museelboro was to marry her daughter. At any 
. rate, he would go to Dalrymple’s rooms, and if he 
could find him would learn the truth, He knew 
enough of Dalrymple’s ways of life, and of the 
ways of his triend’s ehambers and studio, to care 
nothing for the lateness of the hour, andin a very 
tew minutes he was sitting in Dalrymple’s arm- 
chair. He found Siph Dunn there, smoking in 
unperturbed tranquility, and as long as that lasted 
he could ask no questions about Mrs. Broughton. 
He told them, therefore, of his adventures abroad, 
and ot Crawley’s escape. But at last, having 
finished his third Pipe, Siph Dunn took his leave. 

“Tell me,” said John, as soon as Dunn had 
closed the door, “ what is this I hear about Dobbs 
Broughton ?” 

‘He has blown his brains out. That is all.” 

* How terribly shocking |” 

** Yes; it shocked us at first. We are used 
to it now.” 

** And the business ?” 

“That had gone to the dogs. They say at least 
that his share of it had done so,” 

** And he was ruined ?” 

“They say so. That is, Musselboro says s0, 
and Mrs. Van Siever.” 

** And what do you say, Conway?” 

‘The less I say the better. I have my hopes. 
Only you're such a talkative fellow, one can’t trust 

ou.” 
we I never told any secret of yours, old fellow.” 

“ Well—the fact is, I have ‘an idea that some- 
thing may be saved for the poor woman. I think 
that they are wronging her. Of course all I can 
do is to put the matter into a lawyer’s hands, and 
pay the jawyer’s bill. So I went to your cousin, 
and he has taken the case up. I hope he won't 
ruin me?” , 

y “Then I suppose you are quarreling with Mrs. 

an?” 


‘That doesn’t matter. She has quarreled with 
me.” 

“ And what about Jacl, Conway? They tell me 
that Jael is going to become Mrs, Musselboro,” 

** Who has told you that ?” 

“ A bird.” 

“Yes; I know who the bird is. I don’t think 
that Jael would become Mrs. Musselboro if Jael 
were the only woman, and Musselboro the onl 
man in London. To tell you a little bit of secret, 
Johnny, I think that Jae! will become the wife of 
one Conway Dalrymple. That is my opinion ; and 
oo iy as I can judge, it is the opinion of Jael 

“But not the opinion of Mrs. Van. The bird 
told me another thing, Conway.” 

** What was the other thing ?” 

“The bird hinted that all this would end in 
your marrying the widow of that poor wretch who 











destroyed himself,” 


“Johnny, my boy,” said the artist, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “if I give you a bit of advice, will 
you profit by it?” 

“ll try, if it’s not disagreeable.” 

** Whether you profit by it, or whether you do 
not, keep it to yourself. I know the bird better 
than you do, and I strongly caution you to beware 
of the bird, The bird is a bird of prey, and alto- 
gether an unclean bird, The bird wants a mate, 
and doesn’t much care how she finds one, And the 
bird wants money, and doesn’t much care how 
she gets it. ‘he bird is a decidedly bad bird, and 
not at all fit to take the place of domestic es in 
a decent farm-yard. In plain English, Johnny, 
you'll find some day, if you go over too often 

orchester Terrace, either that you are going to 
marry the bird, or else that you are employing 
youn cousin Toogood for your defense in an action 
or breach of promise, brought against you by 
thai venerable old bird, the bird’s mamma.” __ 

‘If it’s to be either, it will be the latter,” said 
Johnny, as he took up his hat to go away. 





CHAPTER LXXV.—I THINK HE IS LIGHT OF HEART. 


Mrs, Arabrn remained one day in town. Mr. 
Toogood, in spite of his asseveration that he would 
not budge from Barchester till he had seen Mr, 
Crawley through all his troubles, did run up to 
Lon@on as soon as the news reached him that 
John Eames had returned. He came up and took 
Mrs, Arabin’s deposition, which he sent down to 
Mr, Walker. It might still be necessary, Mrs. 
Arabin was told, that she should f° into court, 
and there state on oath that she had given the 
check to Mr. Crawley; but Mr. Walker was of 
opinion that the circumstances would enable the 
judge to call upon the grand jury not to finda 
true bill against Mr. Crawley, and that the whole 
affair, as far as Mr. Crawley was concerned, would 
thus be brought to an end. Toogood was still 
very anxious to eee Dan Stringer in the dock 
but Mr. Walker declared that they would fail if 
they made the attempt. Dan had been examined 
before the magistrates at Barchester, and had 
persisted in his statement that he had heard 
nothing about Mr. Crawley and the check. ‘This 
he said in the teeth of the words which had fallen 
from him unawares in the presence of Mr. Too- 
good. But they could not punish him for a lie— 
not even for such a lie as that! He was not upon 
oath, and they could not make him responsible 
to the law because he had held his tongue upon a 
matter as to which it was manifest to them all 
that he had known the whole history during the 
entire period of Mr. Crawley’s persecution, They 
could only call upon him to account for his pos- 
session ot the check, and this he did by saying it 
had been paid to him by Jem Scuttle, who re- 
ceived ali moneys appertaining to the hotel 
stables, and accounted for them once a week, 
John Scuttle had simply told him that he had 
taken the check from Mr, Soames, and Jem had 
since gone to New Zealand, It was quite true 
that Jem’s departure had followed" suspiciously 
close upon the payment of the rent to Mrs, Arabin, 
and that Jem had been in close amity with Dan 
Stringer up to the moment of his departure. 
That Dan tringer had not become honestly pos- 
sessed of the check, everybody knew; but, never- 
theless, the magistrates were of opinion, Mr. 
Walker coinciding with them, that there was no 
evidence against him sufficient to secure a con- 
viction, The story, however, of Mr. Crawley’s in- 
juries was so well known in’ Barchester, and the 
feeling against the man who had permitted him 
to be fhus injured was so strong, that Dan Stringer 
did not altogether escape wthout punishment. 
Some rough spirits in Barchester called one night 
at The Dragon of Wantly, and begged that Mr. 
Dan Stringer would be kind enough to come out 
and take a walk with them that evening; and 
when it was intimated to them that Dan Stringer 
had not just then any desire for such exercise, 
they requested to be allowed to go into the back 
parler and make an evening with Dan Stringer in 
that recess. There was a terrible row at The 
Dragon of Wantly that night, and Dan with diffi- 
culty was rescued by the police, On the following 
morning he was smuggled out of Barchester by 
an early train, and has never more been seen in 
that city. Rumors of him, however, were soon 
heard, from which it appeared that he had made 
himself acquainted with the casual ward of more 
than one workhouse in London. His cousin John 
left the inn almost immediately—as, indeed, he 
must have done had there been no question ot 
Mr, Soames’s check—ana@ then there was nothing 
more heard of the Stringers in Barchester. 

Mrs. Arabin remained in town one day, and 
would have remained longer, waiting tor her hus- 
band, had not a letter from hia sister impressed 
apon her that it might be as weil that she should 
be with their father as soon as possible, 

**T don’t mean to make you there is an 
immediate danger,” Mrs, Grantly said, “ 
indeed, we cannot say that he is ill; but it seems 
that the extremity of old age has come upon him 
almost suddenly, and that be is as weak as a 
child. His only delight is with the children, es- 
pecially with Posy, whose Pav in her manage- 
ment of him is wonderful. He has not ieft his 
room now for more than a week, and he eats very 
little. It may be that he will live yet for years; 
but { should be y separ | you if I did not let you 
know that both the archdeacon and I think that 
the time of his departure from us is near at hand.” 

After reading this letter, Mrs. Arabin could not 
wait in town for her husband, even though he was 
expected in two days, and though she had been 
told that her presence at Barchester was not im- 
mediately required on behalf of Mr. Crawley. 

But during that one day she kept her promise 
to John Eames by going to Lily Dale. 

Mrs. Arabin had become very fond of Johnny, 
and felt that he deserved the 
been so long trying to win. The reader, perhaps, 
may not agree with Mrs. Arabin. The reader, 
who may have caught a closer insight into Jobn- 
ny’s character than Mrs, Arabin had obtained 
may, perhaps, think that a young man who coul 
amuse himself with Miss Demolines was unworthy 
of Lily Dale. If so, 1 may declare for myself that 
I and the reader are not in accord about John 
Eames. It is hard to measure worth and worth- 
lessness in such matters, os there is no standard 
for such measurement, My old friend John was 
certainly no hero—was very unheroic in many 
phases of his life ; but then, if all the girls are to 
wait for heroes, I fear that the difficulties in the 
way of matrimonial arrangements, great as they 
are at present, will be very seriously evhanced. 
Johnny was not ecstatic, ner heroic, nor tran- 
ecendental, nor very beautiful in his manliness ; 
he was not a man to break his heart for love, or 
to have his story written in an epic; but he was 
an affectionate "Lindly, honest young man; and I 
think most ts might have done worse than take 
him. er he was wise to ask assistance in 
his love-making so often as he had doue, that may 
be another question. ‘ : 

Mrs. Arabin was intimately acquainted with 
Mrs. Thorne, and therefore there was nothing odd 


rize which he had 








in her going to Mre, Thorne’s house, 





Mrs. Thorne was very glad to see her, and told 
her all the Barsetshire news—much: more tiiau 
. Arabin would have learned in a week at tho 
deanery ; for Mrs. Thorne hal a marvelous gift 
of picking up news, She had already heard the 
whole story of Mr. Soames’s check, and expressed 
her conviction that the least that could be done 
in amends to Mr. Crawley was to make him a 
bishop. ‘‘And you see the palace is vacant,” 
said Mrs, Thorne, 
‘* The palace vacant!” said Mrs. Arabin. 
“It is just as good. Now that Mrs, Proudie has 
‘one, I don’t suppose the poor bishop will count 
ormuch. Ican assure you, Mrs. Arabin, I felt 
that poor woman’s death so much! She used to 
regard me as one of the stanchest of the Prou- 
dieites! She once whispered to me such a de- 
lightfully wicked story about the dean and the 
archdeacon. When I told her that they were my 

articular friends, she put on a look of horror. 

ut I don’t think she believed me.” Then Emily 
Dunstable entered the room, and with her came 
Lily Dale. Mrs, Arabin had never before seen 
Lily, and of course they were tntroduced. 

OS am sorry to say Miss Dale is going home to 
Allin “y ey pnw i said ey. 

‘But she is coming to Chaldicotes in May,” 
said Mrs, Thorne. od “0 

“Of course, Mra, Arabin, you know what gala 
doings we are going to have in May?” 

Then there were various civil fittle speeches 
made on each side, and Mrs. Arabin expressed a 
wish that she might meet Miss Dale again in Bar- 
setshire. But all this did not bring her at all 
nearer to her object. 

When Mrs, Arabin saw Johnny in the middle of 
that day she could hardly give him much en- 
cousnqeenens. And yet she felt by no means 
sure that he might not succeed even yet. Lily 
had been very positive in her answers, and yet 
there had been something, either in her words or 
in the tone of her voice, which had made Mrs. 
Arabin feel that even Lily was not quite sure of 
herself. There was room for relenting. 
ae however, had been said which could 
justify her in bidding John Eames simply “to go 
in and win.” 

**T think he is light of heart,” Lily had said. 

Those were the words which of all that had 
been spoken, most impressed themselves on Mrs. 
Arabin’s memory. She would not repeat them to 
her friend, but she would graft upon them such 
advice as she had to give him, 

And this she did, telling him that she thought 
that perhaps Lily doubted his actual earnestness, 

**T would marry her this moment,” said Johnny. 

But that was not enough, as Mrs, Arabin knew, 
to prove his earnestness, Many men, fickle as 
weathercocks, are ready to marry at the moment 
—are ready to marry at the moment, because 
they are fickle, and think so little about it, 

“But she hears, Eee of your liking other 
ay said Mrs, Arabin. 

‘IT don’t care a straw for any other person,” 


said a “T wonder whether if I was to 
shut mysel up in a cage for six months, it would 
do any good?” 


_ “If she had the keeping of the cage, perhaps 
it might,” said Mrs. Arabm. 

She had ss more to say to him on the 
subject, but to tell him that Miss Dale would 
expect him that afternoon at halt-past five. 

‘I told her that you would come to wish her 
good-by, and she promised to see you.” 

“*T wish she’d say she wouldn’t see me, Then 
there would be some chance,” said Johnny. 

Between him and Mrs, Arabin the parting was 
very affectionate, She told him how thankful 
she was for his kindness in coming to her, and 
how oo“ she would ever be—and the dean 
also—for his attention to her. 

** Remember, Mr. Eames, that you will always 
be most welcome at the deanery of Barchester. 
And I do hope that before long you may be there 
with your wife.” 

And so they parted. 








Satmon.—I watched the fish with a race- 
glass for some ten minutes before disturbing them, 
anxious to observe what Nature was teaching me. 
There is a very deep pool at the point where the water- 
fall joins the lower level of the water. The fish came 
out of this pool into the air with the velocity of an 
arrow; they gave no warning or notice of their inten- 
tions, but wp they came, and darted out of the surface 
of the water with a sudden rush, like rockets let loose 
from the darkness of the night into the space above. 
When tney first appeared in the air, their tails were go- 
ing with the velocity of a watch spring just broken, and 
the whole body, pases as though they had been 
enameled, was quivering with the exertion. They 
jooked as much fiying-fish as ever I saw anything 
in my life, As they ascended, their tails left off quiv- 
ering; for these teila were machines made to act on 
water, and not wings to act on air. Their course was 
somewhat y in form, but not so much as I 
should have expecied, Not one single fish, alas! did I 
see get over; some of them jum into the body of 
the waterfali, and were hurled violently back into the 

ol, like the piciures we see of soldiers of old thrown 

own headlong from the ramparts of a besieged city, 
Other fish would put on more steam, and were in con- 
sequence carried by their own impetus right through 
the sheet of water, dashing themselves with the force 
of a cricket-ball against the solid wall which formed 
the weir, There also, things, fell back into the 
1 half stunned, and with cut and bruised noscs, 
hile the bigger fish were making these strenuous 
efforts to ascend, their smaller companions were jump- 
ing distances more or less high > into the falling 
water. Many had evidently given it up for a bad job, 
and were swimming about w:th their little black noses 
rojecting out of the white boiling water, doubtless cry- 
fr out, “We can’t get up, we can’t get up. Cruel 
miller to put the weir. Do what you can for us.’’ 
“Wait a bit, my dear fish,” I said, “the Duke of 
Northumberland is a kind man, and he is going to 
make a ladder for you; the plans are nearly settled, and 
you shall then jump for joy and yotfor pain. In the 
meantime r this.” I pinned a large piece of 
paper on the weir, which read thus: “Notice to salmon 
and bull trout—no road at present over this weir. Go 
down stream, take the first t to the right, and you 
will find good traveling water , and no jump- 
ing required.” 


Marsuat Sout anv Pictrounzs.—Of the thir- 
teen Murifios which Soult managed to collect in Spain, 
one of them, an ‘Immaculate Conception,” at the 
Marshal’s sale in May, 1852, was bought by the French 
Government for £23,440! We have an amusing story 
of the circumstances under which Soult securéd his 
prize. In his pursuit of Sir John Moore, he overtook 
two Capuchin friars, who tur:ed out, a8 he suspected 
them to be, spies. On hearing that there were some 
fine Murillos in the convent to which they belonged, 
he ordered them to show him the wayto it. H re he 
saw the Murillo in question, and offered to purchase 
it. All to no purpose, till the prior found that the only 
way to gave the lives of his two monks was tu come to 
terms. “ But,” said the prior, “ we have had 100.000 
francs offered for the picture.” ‘‘1 will give you 200, 
000 francs,” was the reply; and the bargain was con- 
cluded. “You will give me up my two brethren?’ 


asked the prior. “Ub,” said the marshal, very politely, 
“if you wish to ransom ther it will give me the great- 
est pleasure to meet your wishes. The price is 200,000 
france.”’ 
picture 


The poor prior got his mouks aud lost Lis 
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Mr. George La Bar, Centenarian, of Strouds- 
burg, Penn. 


Tas worthy gentleman, a resident of 
Monroe County, Penn., cast his eighty-fifth vote at the 
the late election, and is, without doubt, the most active 
man in the State of his age, 105 years. Mr. L. works 
every day, is hale and hearty, never took t, medicine, 
has a clear mind, and has a fair prospect of living to be 
as old as Methusilab. 








Colonel{Smoot’s Surveying Expedition to the 
Osage Lands, Kansas. 


In 1866 the Osage Indians ceded to the 
United States a tract of land containing 2,000,000 
acres of most rich and beautiful country, abounding 
with coal, marble, salt springs and timber. The soil is 
said to be well adapted to agriculture. This land is 





MR. GEO. LA BAR, CENTENARIAN, OF STROUDS- 
BURG, PA. 


now being surveyed by Colonel 8.8. Smoot, U. 8, Sur- 

veyor, and a party of torty men, under the direction of 

Hon. Joseph 8. Wilson, Commissioner of the Genera) 

Land Office, Washington, D. C. It is intended to 
usb the Indians out of Kansas altogether, into the 
dian Territory. 








WALBACH TOWER, NEW CASTLE, N. H., | 
Constructed 1814. | 


In 1812 this tower was built by Colonel 
Walbach, as a protection to the harbor of New 
Castle, N. H. 

It is entered by the low door shown in the engraving, 
and has three portholes or embrasures, all of which 
are casemated. The srmament consisted of a thirty- 
two pounder pivot gun on the parapet, and four pounder 
guns in the casemates. Since the building of the mag- 
azines at the fort on Jaffray’s Point, the guns and am- 
munition of the Tower have been sold, and the Tower 
itself allowed to become a ruin, Cnede 








COL. 8. 8. SMOOT’S SURVEYING EXPEDITION TO THE OSAGE LANDS, ARKANSAS, 


The Wartburg, near Eisenach, Germany. 


Tus castle is celebrated as the place where Luther 
spent ten months in prison under the friendly arrest of 
the Elector of Saxony. Here it was that the devil came in 
propria persone to tempt the Lion of the Lurd; and here, 
one may yet see the stain on the wall from the inkstand 
Luther threw at the father of all evil. The castle is on 
the ot the Thuringer Wald Mountains, near the city 
of W , where Goethe and Schiller lie buried, and 
where Herder and Wieland lived. Weimar has always 
liberally supported the fine arts, and therefore is the 
headquorters of German artists and literati. The 
arand ducal library comprises 140,000 books and is open 
to the public. 





A CONDOR HUNT IN THE ANDES, S, A. 


Tue predacious habits of the condor induce 
the Chilean herdsmen to declare war upon it, and a 
condor hunt is a favo: amusement of the haciendero 
of the Cordilleras. It is a peculiarity of the condor, 
that he has to run some twenty # before he can 
take flight, so the wily native bu a small circular 

about fifteen paces in diameter, and places 

the body of a dead horse. Retiring from sight, 

the condors soon arrive. The first comers are very sus- 

— and slow to enter, but finally the palisade is 

with a flock of the disgusting birds. Then the 

a@layers come torth, and with clubs and lassoes kill a 

great number. Being more cowardly, and having none 

of the excitement personal action, the method of 
poisoning the condor is growing more infrequent, 








Departure of the Caravan for Mecca. 


Tue two holy cities of Mecca and Medina in 
Arabia are most venerated by all Mohammedans as the 
birthplace apd tomb of their prophet. Each year long 
caravans wind their way from ail parts of Mohammedan- 
land to Mecca and Medina for religious purposes, the 
prophet having declared that one prayer in Medina is 
more efficacious than s thousand said elsewhere, ex- 
copting et Mecca. The city of Medina has a popula- 
tion of 18,000, who are attracted thither by the caravan 
trade, and is a city of unknown antiquity. Mecca 
boasts — a of Hagar, with which all Shristians are 
acqguain' repute, besides the Caaba, or ef 
temple of Mohammed. | 
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THE WARTBURG, NEAR 


Dr. Augustus Kinsley Gardner. 


Dr. Garpner, whose portrait we prese: ' 
this page, in addition to being one of our m:. «- 
complished physicians, has considerable ancesira! » «- 
tensions, since on his father’s side he can trace # d'ici 
descent from the Gardner who was one of the reu: wi- 


ed Mayflower’s passengers. His grandfather Kinsley 
was the first representative to Congress from Maine, 
and was at one time Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. His grandmother Kinsley was daughter o 
Bellows, the first settler of Beliows’s Fall, N. H., whil 
his grandmother Gardner came from the Jackson 
family of Massachusetts, and died at the age of 92. So 
much for his ancestors. Dr. Gardner was born at Rox- 
bury, Mase., July 31, 1821. He first attended the Gram- 
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WALBACH, TOWEB, NEW CASTLE, N. H. 





EISENACH, GERMANY. 


mar School in that place, and for three years was a 
student at the Walpole Academy, N. H. He subse- 
uently passed three years at the Academy, Exeter, 

- H., pursuing a course of study under the direction of 
the famous Benjamin Abbott. He then entered Harvard 
College, and graduated in 1842. Having resolved to 
study medicine, he was formally graduated from Har- 
vard University Doctor of Medicine in 1844, In 1852 








Medical School, under Drs. Bigelow, Reynolds, Storer 
Holmes, J. B. 8. Jackson, etc. For the first tw> red 
he followed this course without one week’s respite, 

In the fall of 1844 he visited Europe, and returned in 
the autumn of 1845, having the winter and 
spring in Paris, and the summer in Switzerland. Dur. 
ing his residence abroad he went down the Rhine 
passed thro a 


short time in don. He derived much benefit fron 


ernment, and a law was 


This went into effect the day before he lett Paris, 
It was di Dr. Gardner’s sojourn in 


in New Bottles, or the Spare Hours of a Student in 
Paris,” which met with a favorable reception, was ably 
reviewed, and is excellent for reminiscent reference, 








GENERAL RAMON CORONA. 


Dr. Gardner has practiced chiefly in New York city; 
was #ix years Attending Physician to the City Dispen- 
sary; six to the Northern Dispensary, having charge of 
the class of diseases of females and children; and was 
aiso Physician to the Lying-in Asylum district many 
years. He had at one time the sole charge of the Private 
Hospita], Bloomingdale, for three years, attending trom 
two to five hundred patients yearly of all grades, and 
afflicted with divers diseases. Out of one hundred and 
fitty-four cases of ship fever, which were placed under 
his special supervision one fall, he lost but two. 

Dr. Gardner married Miss Auna Louisa Hidden, of 
New York, June 27th, 1850, and has had two daughters, 
now living, and one son, who died in its infancy. His 
religious faith is that of a Unitarian of the Channing 
and Dewey type. His height is 5 teet 634 inches, and 
his weight, till within three years past, 115 pounds, It 
is now, however, 140 pounds. 

Dr. Gardner was the original proposer of drinking 
hydrants or fountains in New York, as may be seen by 
his letter to Daniel F. Tiemann, in the New York Daily 
Times. He was also the first to give chloroform in labor 
in New York, as reported to the Academy of Medicine, 
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A CONDOR HUNT IN THE ANDES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


the same college bestowed upon him the degree of 
A. M., as a token of their esteem for his professional at- 
tainments. While pursuing his studies in medicine, 
the do-tor, with that liveliness and versatility which dis- 
tinguish him, am‘ised two winters’ vacation by teach- 
ing in a country school, 

He then passed two years in the Marine Hospital, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, eight months in the Poor House 
Lunatic Asylum, South Boston, with Dr. Charles H. 
Stedman, and aleo spent some time at the Tremont 








DR. AUGUATUS KE, GARDNER, 


Dr. Gardner is a voluminous and able author, but hie 
works are too numerous to allow us to recapitulate 
them. The most prominent are ‘Old Wine in New 
Bottles,” ‘Tyler Smith’s Lectures,’’ on “ Sterility,” 
**Scanzoni’s Diseases of Females,” &c., &c. His style 
is sharp, and condensed, and his method of illustra- 
tion remarkably happy. Indeed, had not Gardner been 
an eminent physician, he would have been a popular 
author. He isalso very entertaining a8 an orator, some 
of bis after-dinner extempore speeches being remark- 
able for their fluency and sparkle. 

Some of his lectures while Professor of diseases of 
Females and Clinical Midwifery in the New York Medi- 
cal College, have embodied original ideas now generally 
accepted by the profession. 

In person the doctor is strikingly pre essing, while 
his manpers have that judicious and subdued bonhommie 
which not only wins attention, but preserves respect. 
He has lately had the good fortune to attract the hos- 
tility of a clique of imbecile bigots, which, if anythin 
were wanting to confirm Dr. Gardner in the g 
opinion of his fellow-citizens, would unquestionably 
achieve that end. 

We are indebted for many of these particulars to Dr. 
Francis’s standard work called “ Lives of Distinguished 
New York Living Physicians.” 








GENERAL RAMON CGORONA 


Was born at Tuscueca, State of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, in 1838, and entered the Mexican army at the 
age of nineteen under General Pesquiera as a lieu- 
tenant. His first campaign resulting tavorably to the 
Liberal cause, he fought against the bandits of Tepic, 
gainirg glory and a colonel’s commission. Upon the 
settlement of a treaty with Lozada, the bandit chief, 
Corona was again honored by a grateful government 
and made brigadier-general. When the French in- 
vaded Mexico they entered the State of Guadalajara in 
November 1864. Corona was immediately made com- 
mander-in-chief of the State troops, and after a series 
of engagements forced the French to evacuate the 
State in November 1866. At the siege of Queretaro he 
was Generel of Division, and took a prominent part in 


| the sto. ming and capture of that post. Since the peace 


General Corona has been occupied with subjugating 
his ola enemy, Lozada. 


b Holland and Belgium, and staid a 


the 5 1 kindness of Dubois, at the Lying-in-Hospi« 
tal of the School of Medicine, which accorded many 
privileges to native students, who petitioned the Gov. 
for his benefit, to the 
effect that no foreign students should receive any privi- 
leges superior to those ted to French ents, 


he wrote that spicy and — book entitled *« 0) _ 
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A WANTON ATTEMPT TO nN." J. 
HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
A.-Wanton Attempt to Murder 

Late on the afternoon of the 12th ultimo, as three 
boys were returning to Salterville, N.J., on the Newark 
plank road, they were accosted by James Spencer with, 
“Shut up your gab; if you don’t, I’ll shoot you.” Dis- 
regarding the entreaties of the boys, this young monster 
deliberately fired upon them, fatally wounding two. 
Spencer awaits the result of the injuries in Hudson 
County Jail. 

Inhuman Treatment of Stow-aways. 

Many boys are fond of reading sea-stories and fancy 
that they would like to run awayto sea, Let our sketch 


MURDER AT SALTERSVILLY, 


oungest had fallen into the water, and that she too | ous of Mr. Bruce Scott, in that he was owner of four 
ws dead. Assistance was procured, and the living and fine mules, laid a trap to sequestrate Mr. Scott’s live 
the dead duly cared for. After a hunt the snake was | stock. It was necessary for the success of his plan, 
caught and killed. He wore thirteen rattles, however, that he should use the negro hostlers of his rich 

neighbor as the monkey used the cat’s paw in the 
| chestnut scrape we read about. A rendezvous was 


chosen, and the darkeys, with the mules, met the wicked 


The Trapper Trapped. 


Last week a smart man, named Glasgow, being envi- 














INHUMAN TREATMENT OF TWO STOWAWAYS. 


teach them tha/. all captains are not as kind as those in 
books, and let them bear much before they throw them- 
selves into the way of brutality. Thomas Costello and 
Thomas Furlong stowed themselves away in the bark 
T. H. Armstrong, when she was about leaving Liver- 
pool. When they were discovered the captain tied 
them toa stanchion. Costello was kindly propped up 
by a sharp stick under his chin, forcing him to hold his 
head back; in eight hours he was treated to sea-water, 
half a pint ata time. Custello was frequently washed 
in lime and sea-water, scrubbed with a hard brush and 
then polished with sandpaper. Mora/—Little boys, 
don’t run away to sea, 


Killed by a Rattlesnake. 


Last month the Widow Blakenship, in true Western 
style, set out with her three children for the spring to 











KILLED BY A RATTLESNAKE. a 
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do her washing. While she washed, the children and | 
dog played around her, and finally the two boys and 

dog started to hunt a raccoon. Finding a rattlesnake, | 
which was coiled up near a stump, they attacked it; the 

snake sprang upon the eldest boy and bit him in several | 
places, and the younger, coming to his aid, was also 
fatally bitten. The screams ot the boys and the barking 
of the dog called the mother to the spot, where she 
found one boy dead and the other in a dying condition. 
Hurrying back to the epring, she found that her 
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A HORSE SAVED BY THE KIND TREATMENT OF MR. BERGH, CORNER OF DUANE STREET AND 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Glasgow at the time appointed, handed them over to 
their principal, when Mr. Scott, with a reinforcement, 
appeared on the scene, The unfortunate Glasgow, beaten 
to the earth by butt of gun, pitchfork and sich, was to- 
tally unable to defend himself, as the load of a guilty 
conscience weighed him down. He is now in jail await- 
ing trial. 
Explosion of a Locomotive Boiler on the 
Mahanoy and Broad Mountain Railroad, 
Pennsylvania. 


The locomotive Patapsco exploded while standing at 
the Planes from some cause not ascertained. The 
engine is a complete wreck. The engineer Henry 
Thomas, was thrown high into the air and mutilated 
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JEFF DAVIS AND THE SCOTOH LADY. 
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dreadfully, William Bunsten, the fireman, was on the 
engine at the time, and was thrown forty feet from the 
track and the back of his head blown off. Frank Ward, 
a young man not in the employ of the company, was 
killed by a piece of the boiler cutting his head open. 
Drowning Out a Tenant, 


A Richmond landlord has invented a new method of 
ejecting tenants, which, though perhaps an improve. 
ment, he will find more costly than the old way of ir- 
voking the civil authorities. He first gave her notice to 
quit, and then bored an auger-hole in the floor of the 
room over hers, and poured water on her head till it 
stood on the floor a toot deep. She had him arrested 
for assault, and he was held by the Mayor in the sum of 

$100 to answer. 
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DROWNING OUT A TENANT. 


A Horse Saved by the Kind Treatment of 
Mr. Bergh. 

Last week a horse fell on Broadway, near Duane 
street, New York, from the exhaustion coosequent on 
neglect. It was found impossible to set him up, and 
word was sent to Captain Jourdan of the Sixth Pre- 


| cinct, who ordered the horse shot. But before the 


death-warrant reached the horse, Mr. Bergh, President 
of the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
o Animals, bad reached the scene, procured hay, o@ 


+ 
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and water, and was reviving the energies of the brute. 
The horse lay on the pavement from 11 a. mw. tilld P. m., 
when be got up and walked home, to receive, we may 
hope, better treatment. The spectacle of a well- 
dressed gentleman feeding a knacker’s steed with his 
own hands, created quite an excitement, and a crowd 
Surrounded the horse the whole time that he lay there. 
New Marching Salute of the Sixth Mary- 
land (Zouave) Militia, Baltimore, Md. 


The first parade of the Militia under the law of the 
last Legislature took place on the 15th instant, and was 
the largest that had been witnessed in Baltimore for 
many years, there being nearly 6,000 soldiers in line. 
When the column reached the corner of Park and 
¥ rankUn streets, Governor Swann, accompanied by his 
stalf, appeared upon the front balcony of bis house, 
where he received the customary military salute as the 
regiments passed. As the Sixth Zouave regiment ap- 
proached the commander-in-chief, it suddenly wheeled 
into the street, the men waved their turbans, amid 
shouts for Thaddeus Stevens, and some reversed their 
muskets or trailed them cn the ground, The Seventh 
followed, and many of the officers failed to.give the 
proper salute, The Eighth regiment passed the Governor 
with their arms “at will,” and ma‘e frequent exhibi- 
tions of disrespect. The line was reformed on Broad- 
way, and reviewed at twelve o’clock by the Governor 
end staff, accompanied by Major-General Bowerman. 
The reviewing party then took station corner of Broad- 
way and Baltimore street to salute the passing column. 
The conduct of a portion of the regiments at this point 
was as disrespectful as that manifested while passing 
the Governor at his house, and it is reported that the 
twatter will be brought beiore the brigade commanders 
atan early day. 


Jeff. Davis and the Scotch Lady. 


Jeff Davis, now living in Canada, has for a neighbor 
& Scotch lady, who takes a great deal of pride in her 
garden. Jefferson D., Jr., seems to have taken straw- 
berries in her garden to an alarming degree, and was 
well switched therefor by the proprietress, Of course 
the flagellation could not be overlooked, and J. D., Sr., 
Started out to demand satisfaction, ringing the door- 
bell violently. The lady herself opened the door, and 
the following colloquy took place: Jeff Davis—I desire 
to see the lady of the house, Scotch Lady—I’m the 
leddy 0’ this house, What may I ca’ you, if you'll ex- 
cuse me for speerin? Jeff Davis—{hesitatingly]—i am 
President Davis. Scot-h Lady—Ou’i; so you're Jeff 
Davis, are you? You're a neebor o’ ours, aren’t you? 
Jeff Divis—I om, Scotch Lady—f{rather snappishiy]— 
Ani what may be your bisuess wi’ me? Jeff Davis— 
I came to inform you that one of your servants abused 
luy son Jeff in a most shameful manner, Scotch Lady 
—[rising to the dignity which attaches to a true ma- 
tron)]—Dinna deceive yoursel’ Mr, J: ff Davis; it was 
n 


did Mnyeel’, and what's mair, if ever I find him in our 


garden acain, I'l) gi’e bim a double dose, Jeff Davi | . . 
gi Oo oth, tee fansite ani so. | harm till I thought I must ‘ave dropped with ’er, 


Th’'s is outrageous conduct to both my family and my- 
self. I will appeal to the law and have you arrested, 
Scotch Lady—{getting angry]—Arrested ? Jist try it. I 
suppose ye think you're in the Contederacy, and still 
President of it. You'd put me in prison, would ye? 
Hoo did you like it yersel’—it’s no sae lang since ye got 
out? Weel, you’re a pretty man to talk of arrestin 

onybody—jist after ye escaped the halter wi’ the skin o 
yer teeth! At this juncture Jeff Davis beat a hasty re. 
treat, leaving our Scotch ludy still talking, and when the 
latter saw he was leaving, she slammed the door after 
him, 








Mrs. Brown in America.--No. 4. 
About New York. 


I never did meet with sich insults in all my life, 
and jest thro’ a-goin’ into a shop to ask a civil 
question—as you mig)it as well give a civil answer 
to, as don’t cost nothink, and so [ told them fellers 
was a-settin there a-griunin’, like a couple of bam- 
boos, a-suckin’ of toothpicks, as is a dirty ’abit, 
and can’t be no nourishment in, 

For I was a-walkin’ along Broadway, as it ’ad 
nearly cost me my life for to cross over, what with 
the pavement and what with the busses and carts, 
and jest as I was a-goin’ elong 1 see ina shop 
winder a roll of Coburg cloth, a deep claret color, 
the same us I ’ad the winter afore last, as I bought 
near the Elephant and Castle, as were a rich color 
and looked werry ’ansome made up, and that ’ard 
to match tbro’ me ‘avin’ took the remnant, as were 
jest over five yards, thro’ bein’ double width, and 
didn’t leave not ’ardly a bit over—tho’ I must say 
as I always suspects Mrs, Pollen of ’avin’ cabbaged 
as the sayin’ is, as is natural as she should, thro’ 
bein’ a tailor’s daughter, and brought up to the 
business, and can work a button-’ole better than 
any woman as ever I see, tho’ no reason for to 
respect ’is memory, for when fo liquor would use 
the sleeveboard pretty free over their bare backs, 
and was pretty nich the death of ’is own mother 
thro’ a-throwin’ of the red-’ot goose across the 
room, as he meant for to haim at ’is wife and 
missed ’er by a hinch, a-ketchin’ of the old lady 
*tween the blade bones, as must ’ave been instant 
death if it ’ad but been a foot ’igher up. 

Well, ag I were a-sayin, I was always anxious 
for to match that Coburg, thro’ ‘avin’ spilte the 
breadth with something sticky as I set on the day 
as I got ‘ere, a-waitin’ for my things at the docks, 
as is always full of some filth or other, and in my 
opinion was treacle as stuok to me like pitch, and 
nothink would not get it out, as set turpentine at 
defiance, and benzine weren’t no more than 
water, 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, goin’ up Broadway, what 
should I see but a bit of that werry same colored 
Coburg as I was a-thinkin’ I might go arf the world 
over and not match. So I goes into the shop, and 
there was them two as was what I calls whipper- 
snapper chaps, and the moment I gets inside the 
door one of them ’ollers out, “We don’t want 
any!” 

I didn’t take no notice, but pointed with my 
umbreller to that bit of stuff in the winder, and 
saya, “I'll take a yard and a quarter !”—not as I 
wante more than thpee-quarters, thro’ arfa breadth 


, bein’ all that is spilte, 


So one of them fellers says, “‘ Can’t you read ?” 

I eaye, “ In course I can.” 

* Then,” says he, “don’t you see as there ain’, 
rothink retail sold ’ere ?” 

igars, “What of that? I don’t want nothink 
retail but only what I’ve asked for, as is enough 
of that claret-colored Coburg for a back breadth,” 





eo’ my servants thot gave the callant a’ lickin’, I | 





‘Oh, I see,” says one of the fellers, “ you wants 
to retail your gownd.” 

I says, “If you was a gentleman, as you are 
not, but only a counter-skipper, you would not 
speak that rude, a-illudin’ to a lady’s dress.” He 
only busts out a larfin, and bein’ reglar tired, I 
thought as I'd take a seat as was placed there like 
music-stools, so I takes ’old on one to draw it 
nearer to me, a-goin’ to set down at the same 
time, when if the dratted top didn’t come off in 
my ’and, and down I went with a ’eavy shock, 
enough to bring the ’ouse down, 

Well, them fellers bust out larfin like downright 
hidjots, and never offered for to ’elp me up, a8 
were a settin’ on the floor that confused with my 
fall us I didn’t know ’ardly where I was, and 
’ad ’urt my elber. 

“So I says, “If you was a couple of men in- 
stead of hapes, as you are, you’d come and ’elp 
me up, for the man as wouldn’t lift ’is ’and for a 
fieldmale in distress, we all knows what he is,” 

I do believe as I should ’ave been settin’ there 
now only a lady come in with’er wail down as 
picked me up, and then showed me a letter as 
proved as she were the widder of a hoficer as ’ad 
been slew’d in the war; but, bless you, them fel- 
lers were that rude to ’er, a-tellin’ ’er to clear out, 
80 I walked out of the place with ’er, for I wouldn’t 
’ave laid out my money with such characters, and 
says to the lady as they was the fust ’Merrykins 
as ’ad been rude to me, and if she didn’t tell me 
as they was Hinglish, as made me blush for my 
country, and would ’ave gone back and give ’em a 
bit of my mind only the lady says, ‘‘ Don’t.” 

Ah, poor thing! she ’ad know’d sorrers thro’ 
’avin’ ’ad ’er ’usband wounded in battle, as died 
on a avalanche as was carryin’ ’im to the ’ospital, 
as they did ought to ’ave on the spot in a battle- 
field, 

I’m sure I don’t know why ever any one is such 
a fool as to go for a soldier, as only geta killed for 
their pains, and I’m sure the way as this poor 
lady were ’art-broken and that overcome as I 
thought she were a-goin’ to faint, and ‘ad to sup- 
port ’er, for she didn’t seem to ’ave no strength 
in ’er, 

I says, ‘Do you live far from ’ere ?” 

**Oh,” shie says, *‘ miles,” 

I says, “You'd better set down on a door- 
step.” 

“Oh,” she says, “just round the corner I’ve 
got a friend as keeps there.” 

I says, ‘* What does he kéep?” 

But she didn’t say nothink, but leans on my 


as she kep walkin’ me on, so I says, “ Let’s go in 
’ere,” for [see a place where ladies lunches was 
served, She said “No,” but walked straight in 
with me, 

So the waiter he come and asked what we'd 
take, fur that poor creetur ’ad tottered to a seat, 
and was a-leanin’ ’er ’cad down. 

So I says to ’er, “You'd better take a-some. 
think,” and she says, ‘‘ Borbong,” as the waiter 
brought, and she took off and kep on a weepin’ 
like, 

I asked the waiter for a little drop of brandy 
for myself, as I ’adn’t touched, and if that poor 
woman in ’er confusion didn’t take up the giass 
and swaller it down. 

Well, arter that she set quict like for ever so 
Jong, and then she says, ‘‘ As slie’d like some 
beor ;” and arter that she begun for to weep like 
out loud, till the waiter come up, as were some 
kind of foreigner, and said, “As they couldn’t 
allow no such noise there,” 

Law, she turned on ‘im, and called ’im all the 
Dutch waggerbones as she could lay ’er tongue 
to, and used sich awful words that I was a-goin’ 
to run: out of the place ; so the waiter ho come 
and asked for the moncy for the beer. 

I says, “I ain’t ’ad the beer, let ’er pay.” 

He says, ‘* She can’t ; she’s a beggar.” 

“Up she jumps, and ketched ’old of ’is hair, 
a-yelling’ and a screamin’ like mad, so they calls 
in a policeman as turned ’er out, and would ’ave 
interfered with me only I told ’im as she were un- 
beknown to me, and as I thought she were in dis- 
tress; but he only winks and says to me, “ Don’t 
you believe all as is told you,” and took and 
pushed ’er away, as I was glad to get free from. 

Sho’d been and walked me down into a werry 
low part, where there was a great crowd, and 
seemed like the docks, 

“Well, I was a-starin’ about me a-thinkin’ 
which way I'd go, when a feller just close by me 
stoops down ani picks up a pocket-book, and 
says to me, ** You’ve dropped this,” 

I says, “*Ohb, dear, no.” 

He says, ** You must ’ave, for there ain’t no one 
else near as looks like it.” 

I says, “* What’s in it?” 

“ Well,” ho says, ‘‘ money, I guess ;” and opens 
it, and there sure enough was lots of them paper 
dollars. 

So, I says, “‘My good man, it ain’t mine, 
and if you finds out them as ‘ave lost it, you'll 
be rewarded ‘ansome for your ’onesty.” 

** Ah,” he says, “no doubt, but,” he says, “I’m 
off by the steamer, as I can’t afford to lose my 
passage, though I should be glad of the reward, 
for I’m a poor hemigrant as ’ave a wife and large 
family, and am come over ‘ere to earn a liveli- 
hood, and have left a mother at ’ome, as is a old 
lady, as I should be glad to send ’er a trifle.” 

I says, “ That’s right to think of your mother, 
but,” I says,“ why didn’t you bring the old lady?” 

“Oh,” he says, “er ’ealth was that bad, and I 
never would ‘ave lefter but for distress,” 

“Ah,” I says, “it’s drove a many to despera- 
tion, but;” I says, “I can’t keep this ere pocket- 
book, and all the money.” 

“Oh,” I says, ** do, and you can advertise it, and 
get the reward.” 

* Well,” I says, “but where can I send it to 
you?” 

“Oh,” be says, “never mind me; give me a 
dollar or two, and I shall be satisfied.” 








“ Well,” I says, “you can take ’em out of the 











pocket-book, and I’ll explain it to them as owns 
st.” 

He says, “Oh, no. I wouldn’t touch a cent of 
it, as they might say as you’d been a-tamperin’ 
with it, as would p’raps take away my character, 
as am only a stranger myself jest from England.” 

“Taw,” I says, “that is singler ; so am I ;” and 
I quite took to that young man. 

“But,” I says, “are you a-goin’ away for 
good ?” 

“ Well,” he says, “I may be back in a week or 
two, and am always to be ’eard on at this ’ouse 
close by.” 

I says, ‘* Why not leave the book there?” 

“Oh,” he says, “I shall miss the boat. I can’t 
stop a minit, But,” he says, “you'll make a 
lot of money, and I shall be satisfied with five 
dollars,” 

Well, I thought as gny one as owned the pocket- 
book would be glad to pay five dollars, so [ takes 
the money out of my pocket, leastways I took out 
two or three of them notes. Afore I could count 
’em that chap says, “That ’ll do,” and grabs the 
lot and was off in a instant, and there I was a- 
standin’ with the pocket-book in my ’and. 

I see a werry respectable-lookin’ party, as were 
a minister I should say, so I goes up te’im and 
says, ** Excuse me, sir, but what would you adwise 
me to do with this ’ere pocket-book full of money 
as @ poor man——” 

I’adn’t got no more out when that good-for- 
nothink willin says, “’Ere, perliceman,” and 
pints to me, as that perlice collared immediately. 

I says, ‘‘ Whatever do you mean?” 

Says the perlice, ‘I knows all about it. Pve 
been watchin’ you and your ’complice a-fixin’ the 
business,” 

Isays, “I ain’t got no ’complice, as cum from 
Brooklyn.” 

* Jersey, you mean ?” says the perlice. 

I says, ‘No, Iam not from Jersey, tho’ a aunt 
of my dear mother’s lived there, and could buy a 
bottle of brandy for a shillin’ and no duty on 
tea,” 

** Ah,” says the ‘perlice, “a reglar ’ard lot.” 

He gays, “ you step with me, as the Justice will 
soon settle with you.” 

I says, “‘ What ’ave the Justice got to do with it, 
as only wants to adwertise the lot, as no doubt 
the numbers is stopped ?” 

“* Yes,” says the perlice, “ we’ve stopped a good 
many, 80 come on,” 

I says, “I don’t want to come; you can take 
the money, and when the rightful owners claim 
it you can give me my reward, as I’ve paid the 
poor man as found it.” 

Well, I see tho perlice look at the minister, as 
said, “I think she’s speakin’ the truth.” 

I says, ‘In course I am ; why shouldn’t I?” 

So the perliceman says, ‘‘ Now you'd better 
go ’ome and mind ’ow you talks to any one as you 
meets in the streets, or you'll get into trouble.’ 
And the minister says, ‘‘Get’ome at once, for this 
is a wicked place.” 

So I says to the perlice, “‘I ehall take your 
number and make it my business for to inquire 
into what you does with that money.” So off I 
walks, and if that minister and the perlice didn’t 
keep on the broad grin ; but I didn’t want none of 
their impidence, so the perlice put me in a car as 
was a-goin’ my way ome. 

When I got ’ome, I never said a word to no- 
body, till Brown come in, and then I told ’im what 
’ad ’appened, and ho only says, “Oh, rubbish! 
it’s some of your cock-and-a-bull stories.” 

I says, “I don’t want none of your jeers and 
sneers, Mr. Brown, as am not a fool for to pay 
money out of my pocket without a-secin’ as I’m 
likely to get my money's worth, for the pocket- 
book was full of notes.” 

I felt *urt with Brown, and didn’t say no more, 
and kep dark about it, and only got out of Mrs, 
Skidmore where thom Justices was to be ’eard 
on, as she told were the City ’All; and there, I 
says to myself, I’ll go to-morrow if I’m alive, as I 
know’d the spot well, thro’ bein’ a place as is that 
conspicious with them cars all about it, and willer 
trees a wavin’, and all manner, and a crowd on 
the steps, all a-waitin’ for that Justice as is not 
always to be got, for I ’ad to wait ever so long 
afore I could get even to speak to ’im, as wouldn’t 
tell my business to no perlice, as were a-standin’ 
all about ; but I know’d a trick worth two of that, 
as would ’ave give the office pretty quick to that 
other perlice, as would ’ave divided the swag no 
doubt, as the sayin’ is. 

I waited ever so long, and as there wasn’t no 
chance of gettin’ ’old of that Justice as I wanted, 
till I was that tired as I said I’d go ’ome and ask 
Mrs. Chauncey for to come with me, thro’ ’er 
knowin’ of ’er way about, as ’ave been a long time 
among ’em; and never did get into sich a car for 
crowdin’, and obligated for to stand up all the 
way in the middle of that car, as jolted frightful, 
and pitched me onto parties’ knees as wasn’t plea- 
sant in their ways, and my feet a-thropbin’ like 
mad all the way, and only got a seat just as I got 
near ome, and told the man as drove as he did 
ought to be ashamed of hisself to take more than 
*is number, as all he answered were, ‘‘’Ow ?” 








“Tunow physic to the.dogs; I'll none of it, 
To make assurance doubly sure 
I'll take "—PLANTATION BITTERS, 
They never fail. 
This great Stomachic Healer is just what the people 


need. It1sa remedy theycan relyon. For Dyspepsia, | 


Heartburn, Headache, Dizziness, Ague, Liver Com- 
plaints, Pains in the Side and Back, it has no equal; not 
the least among its virtues is ites extreme pleasantness 
to the taste and immediate beneficial effect. Try it, suf- 
fering Dyspeptics, ani be cured. Such are the asser- 


tions of those situated to know. From the vast amount | 


of this article sold, it must have great merit. 





Maenormza Water is a delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 


Take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
purify the blood and purge out the »u:oors, pimples, 
boils and scres which are merely embiems of the rot- 
tenness within, 





The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co- 
Broadway, between Spring aud Prince streets. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2}4,—EVENING AT 1%. 
LAST WEEK 


OF 
Mr. Levick’s New Drama, 
; PALE JANET; 


on, 
THE TRAGEDY OF RED MARSH FARM. 
Entirely new scenery and effects have beex introduced, 
To be seen at all hours, 
A VING GORILLA!!! 
Has just arrived from Africa. It is the first aoue on 
tured alive. Brought to this country at an expense 
OVER EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
An extensive colléction of beautiful 
LIVING FISH FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO, 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION, 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 
A GIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL, 
TEN LIVING SEA LEOPARDS. 

TAREE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
‘LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL, 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 

Admission 20 cents; Children under t-n, 15 cents. 





New Publications. 


| rina; Her Lite and Mine: ina Poem. By J. G. 
HOoLianp, author of “ Bitter Sweet.” One vol., 12mo., 
about 300 pages. Price, $1.50; full gilt, $2.50. 

Katbrina is the most popular production of this fav- 
orite 2uthor. Firrern THovusand copies have been sold 
in less then a month, and the Eigureenta THousanp 
is now in press. 

Copies sent post-paid to any address upon receipt of the 
price. 


ATHRINA.—Trworay Tircoms’s New Book, Kath- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broudway, New York, 


(END ‘FOR G. P, PUTNAM & SON’S CIRCULAR 
b ABOUT 
iar PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 


THE NEW EDITIONS OF IRVING’S WORKS. 
THE NEW ART OF PHOTO-SCULPIURE. 
THE NEW ORNAMENTAL BOOKS. 

THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY—“ THE GHOST.” 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

THE NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPTIY, etc., ete, 


661 Broaiway, New York. 





1 UCIA DARE, 
4 
A NOVEL, 
BY FILIA. 


Author of “ Agnes Graham,” “ Recollections of H. W. 
Allen,’’ etc. 


1 vol. 8vo., paper, 75 cents. 


“Je n’enseigne pas, je raconte,’’—Montaigne. 


M. DOOLADY, Publisher, 
448 Broome street, New York. 





} ‘IGH AND LOW; OR, THE PAINS AND PLEA- 

SURLS OF A LIFE-TIME, 

This intensely interesting work, by Francis H. Kep- 
PEL, is now pub.ished in book form, at the low price of 
75 cents, and may be ordered through any Newsdealer, 
or it will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 

TT. R. DAWLEY & UO., Publishers, New York. 


MYVE PIANO BOOK, WHICH CANNOT BE EX- 

CELLAD, IS RICHARDSUN’S NEW METHOD, 
Regular Sale, 20,000 a year, Sold by al! Music dealers, 
Price $3.75. Sent post-paid, OLIVER DITSON& CO, 
Publishers, 277 Washington street, Boston; CHAS, H. 
DiTSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


EICHARDT’s NEW SONG, THE HAUNTING 
t THOUGHT. “I LOVi BUT THEE.” A beau. 
titul Song of moderate difficulty, by ALEX. Rrtcnarpt, 
Composer of ** Thou art so near and yet so far.” Price, 
40 cents. 

New Sonas.—Advice to Persons About to Marry. 
Words by M. A. Kidder, Music by Harry Clifton, 35c.; 
for Violin, lic, 

Cuckoo’s Notes. By Charles Blamphin, 30c, A beau- 
tiful Melody by the composer of ‘Ou! would I were & 
bird.’”” For Violin, 15c, 

“Come Back to Erin.”” Words and Music by Claribel. 
35c. bd 
O’er the green sea, Mavourneen, Mavourneen ! 

Long shone tlie white sail that bore tuee away; 
Riding the white waves that bright summer’s morning, 

Just like a May flower afloat on the bay. 

For Violin lic, 

Sheet Music, Strings and Books sent free to any ad- 
dress in the United States on receipt of. the marked 

rice, 
, FREDERIOK BLUME, 
1,125 Broadway, New York, 

Second door above Twenty-fifth street. 


—_— TO RUPTURED PERSONS 





DOoOoCTOCrE 


SHB RMAN 


has met with most wonderful success in his method of 
treating, relieving and curing all forms of Abdominal 
Hernia, It is a uisease most treacherous, oftentimes 
startiing its victim with all the horrors of strangulation 
when he lea‘t suspicions danger. Dr. Sherman's great 
experience, his anatomical appliances, aud well-tested 


RUPTURE CURATIVE 


are a guarantee for,the immediate relief and permanent 
cure ot all forms of reducible rupture. 

Read the following statement from a member of the 
University of Medicine, Paris, and of Havana, Cuba: 

“ CERTIFICATE.—On the first visit of Dr. J. A. Sher- 
man to this city, in 1863, various of my patients, suffer- 
ing from Rupture, called upon him avd procured his 
Anatomical Apparatus and Rupture Curative, which 
have had the happiest results. I have examined several 
of them, of botu sexes, and am fully convinced that 
they are radically cured, and therefore take gr« at plea- 
sure in recommend 'ng these inventions of Dr. Sherman 
as the most efficacious ever offered the afflicted for the 
relief and permanent cure of ali forms of Abdominal 
Rupture, MIGUEL DE ZAYAS Y BATISTA, M.D. 

“ Puerto Principi, July 28, 1866.” 

As some persons mizht doubt the genuineness of the 
above certificate, it being dated from Cuba, I hereby 
make oath that it is a translation of the original, and 
that the original was handed to me by Dr. Zayas in 
person. J. A. SHERMAN. 

Sworn to before me this 11th day ot October, 1867, 

CHARLES KY'TE, 38., Notary Public, 
East River National Bank, No. 630 Broadway. 

Certificates, photographs of paticnts, before and aficr 
treaument, and other evidence of the cflicacy of Dr. 
Sberman’s method of relieving and permanently curing 
the ruptured patient, may be seen at his office, No. 697 
BROADWAY, corner of Fourth street. lilustrative 
circulars of persons cured, before and after weatment, 





sent on receipt of two 3 cent stamps, 
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DEGRAAEF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





623-35 


& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ASCOUGH’S 


EMPRESS REVERSIBLE HOOD 


Is equal y adapted for sleighing, skating, traveling, or 
for the opera. Manufactured entirely from the finest 
quality of Berlin Zephyr, and of the most fashionable 
colors, adapted to all styles. ‘They are the ladies’ de- 
light, the gentlemen’s admiration, and the wonder of 
all who see them. They are original in design, being, 
in fact, tw) hoods in one, and are very warm, soft, 
chaste and elegant, Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
CO., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of same house, No. 168 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass. ; and by all first-class houses 
throughout the United States. 

This beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who wili express them, free of charge, to any 
address within the limits of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
muents to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—Remittances can 
bo made either by Post-Office Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express. 


‘ 

“Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming:” 
How cither sex may tascinate and gain the love and 

affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 

simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 

mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 

married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. Address 

z WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

eow 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROOKBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 











100 Photographs of Union Generals sent po:t- 
paid for 26 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 26 
ecnts; 100 photoyrapiis of Actors for 25 cents, Addr+ss 

623-42 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N. Y. 


kD Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICK & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





THE great success of the day is the DUCHESS 
Of GEROLSTEIN, see TOSTIE in 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
now ready, with Nineteen Caricatures, re- 
presenting the Duchess, General Boum, 
Grog, Prince Paul, Fritz, etc., in comical 
situations. Also, the first meeting of the 
BANJO AND BONES CONGRESS, with 
Fifty excellent portraits of the prominent 
politicians of the day. The present num- 
ber of FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF 
FUN contains over Fifty Illustrations. 
For sale everywhere. 





“y PRANIKSLESLIES ” ” 





GIRLS WEEKLY 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No.52, 
Title and Index to Vol. 2. 
With No. 54, the beautiful Engraving, 


Against Eiis VVill. 


In the same number is commenced Dean Swift's cele- 
brated Fiction of 


Gulliver’s Travels, 


Embellished with Dlustrations, drawn by Morten and 
engraved by Linton. 





Books 16 Cents Hach: H te 
Letiers Correctly—How to ach: Bow te ti- 
quette—Young Housekeeper—Courtship Made Easy— 
Woo and Win—Bridal Etiquette—Ta'& Correctly. 

GAMES, all kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 25 Cents. 

Books 25 Cents each: How to Choose a Wife —Choose 
a Husband—Guide to Beauty—Laws of Love—Book of 
Mysteries and Disclosures—New York After Dark. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, Sample and C 26 Cents. 

Books 30 Cents each: Everlasting Fortune and Dream- 
Teller—Parlor Magician—500 Puzzles—Parlor Theatri- 
cals—500 Home Amusements—100 Tricks with Cards— 
Boxing and Wrestling Made Easy—How to Train and 
Doctor Horses—Fireside Games—Love Oracle, 

SET OF PEARL BUTTONS AND STUDS, initialed. $2. 

*““DUNCAN’S MASONIC MONITOR,” 2a complete 
Guide, from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch Mason; 
every young Mason, or those about becoming such, 
should have this ‘‘ Monitor,” Price $2.50. 

Hotel, Barkeepers and Manufacturers: Guide to Mix 
all Kinds of Drinks, Manufacture and Adulterate 
Liquors, 700 Receipts, 250 pages, price $2.50. Goods 
sent, postage paid, by return mail. Books of all kinds, 
—= supplied. W.-C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





Great Novelties ! 


THE BONES AND BANJO CONGRESS, 


Fifty Caricature Portraits of Eminent Politi- 
cians. 

GREAT PRIZE FIGHT, with Six Fearful 
Illustrations, 

SEEING THE ELEPHANT—Three Illus- 
trations. 

THE DUCHESS OF GEROLSTIIN— 
Nineteen Illustrations. 

THE RED DOCTOR, and his dreadful devel- 
opments, ete. ; see the new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


$50,000 IN GREENBACKS. 


Returnable to the patrons of the new illustrated weekly, 
THE PEN AND PENCIL, in sums ranging from $10,000 
in cash down to $100. Mailed to any address three 
weeks on trial, without pay, together with the tickets, 
which may secure to the holder $18,000, Postage for 
three months (13 weeks) only 5 cts., payable at the Post- 
Office where the paper is delivered. Send your ad- 
dress to T, R. DAWLEY & CO., 25 Ann 8t., N. ¥. tf 


auincainiepenaeigemaiéll >a = 
New Medical Book. 
Giving important information never before published, 
and worth a journey to New York on foct to obtain. 
Sent free under seal, with the highest testimonials, by in- 


closing a postage stamp to DR. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond 
street, New York. 632-% 








WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, | 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodéons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received, Manufactory and Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


Holloway’s Pills.-By mingling and 
invigorating the blood and fluids of the body, HoL1o- 
WAY’s PILLs carry life and health to every part. Con- 
atipation, Piles, 'Affections of the Lungs and Kidneye, 
yield rapidly to their eanative pro; erties, 


“$100 to $250 A MONTH. 
8150 TO 8250. 


Male and Female, throughout the United States, to in- 
troduce the only Genuine Common Sense Sewing Ma- 
chine, Price only $18, equal toany $150 Sewing Machine 
in the World. This Machine makes the Elastic Lock- 
Stitch, decided at the State Fair at Albany to be the 
strongest. moet elastic, and best adapted stitch for 
Family Sewing. Every second stitch can be cut, and 
yet the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
(Cur Machine will stitch, hem, tuck, fell, quilt, bind, 
braid and embroider in a su or manner, 
Good Agents trom $100 to $ 4 month, or a commis- 
sion, from which more than twice that amount can be 
made. CaJl or address C. BOWERS & OO., 614 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


$1,000 REWARD.—Information has reached us that 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! | 


Aa” Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. | 
Frank Lesuie’s Boys’ AnD GIRLS’ WEEKLY is | 
ublished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 





ealers. Price, 5 cenis a copy; Or, 
1 Copy for six months..... PPTTTTTI TTT $1 25 
1 Copy @ YOOT..cccecesevceececrereeceseee 2 50 
BCopies * scccccarevececeesecereseeees 6 50 
BCopies “  cscceccccrersecersestenesees 10 00 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmastets | 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil: be entitled to receive 


Frank LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEW#PAPER oF FRANK | 
Lesiix’s CuIMNEY CORNER for one year. 
Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 
The getter-ap of a Club of four veatly subscribers 
(Ten Doliars, sent at one time) will receive a box of | 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED j 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN, | 


Lin rice of which is Three Dollars; or 
seattle SEBRING’S 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 


the retail price of which is Five Dollars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Boys’ axp Grnis’ Weex cr is stereotyped, all 
backenumbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. ¥. 


} 





| To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 


parties are advertising a miserable Cast Iron Imitation 
of the Genuine C.8, M. We wiil pay the above reward 
to any one who will give us information where these 
Counterfeits are manufactured, Beware of all, unless 
sold by us, or our authorized Agents; all others are 





spurious and worthless, 631-4 
AND® THE Ist-—His hist $ how 
he began, and what he has done; his Western trip, 


and other interesting matters. 50 pages aad 40 pictures. 
All for 20 cents; 8 for $1. There’s hardly a man living 
that will not have it. Postpaid on receipt of price, 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 630-31 


AGENTS WANTED 





end Silver Watches, $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t., N.Y. tf 


~ anagem 





Love! How to 

gain instantly the unchanging love of either sex; on 

true psychometric principles. Enclose 10c. and address 

W. I. FORREST, Box 1,248, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
630-33 


WATCH FRED.—Given Gratis to every 
live man who will act as egent in a new, light and 
honorable business. Agents sell them as fast as they 
an reach them out. 30 Dollars per day can be made 
sure. No Gift Enterprise—No Humbug. For full par- 





12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


, 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large 1n- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whichth are selling at 
the following prices: 
=a (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

er Ib, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST,50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. ' 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 60c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
ne nest Si3e per Ib. 

NO IRED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. . oan 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low prices of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the ates , 


GREAT AMBRICAN THA CO. 


Nos. 91 anp 39 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 





ed 


ESTA BLISAEHD 1861. 


—_——— —_—_—— 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


QF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United Stater 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the smal 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how chey shali proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from out 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly ona list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by ma 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what-he orders, and no more, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club, Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of leas than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct’ 
letters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & BB VESEY STREET. 








NOW READY. 


ui dg AT a . 


For NOvV=zMEeaR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'1S, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 








GIVEN AWAY, 


A Ph a sail bo sent to pou Ate em Semsint of your 
address two postage stamps, by 0. A. ae 


122 Nassau street, New York. 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 
Marble and Granite Monuments, &c- 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. Yor full information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 


800 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel | Abo everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts, each, Allsent, with particulars, free, Vy mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 











Dr. William Barl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. CauTion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 





ticulars, address R MONROE KENNEDY & CO., Cor. 
6th and Wood &t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 631-2 


sale of his 





Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Chase’s Improved Dollar Microscope, 
most valuable, amusing, interesting, in- 
structive and useful thing in the world, 
for old and young, adapted to counterfeit 
money, cloth, flowers, pictures, living 
insects, minerals, etc., etc. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $1, with Chase’s Descriptive 
National Bank Note Detector, Great in- 
ducements to agents, Address O. N. 
CHASE, 81 Washington Street, Boston; 
& WELLS, N. Y. City. 6290-620 32i 





ov, POWLLR 


$56 FROM 50 CENTS, 
Call ond examine on invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mail for 60 cents, 


that retaila easily for $6, by RB. WOLCOTT, 170 
Chatham square, N. Y. 615-64 


Employment !—$10 aday and Expenses 
paid. Circulars fre. O. T. GARY, Biddeford, Me, 
631-43 


aga A CHANCE FOR AGENTS. -G6 
Good wide-awake Agents wanted in every town in the 





United States, to engage in a very lucrative business, 
that can be operated everywhere successfully. Only a 
small capital required. For full particulars, send for a 
descriptive circular. Address B, W. HITCHCOCK, 14 
Chambers St., New York. 631-4 














GOLD! GOLD!—My Golden Compound 
will force the beard to grow on the smootbest face or 
hair on the baldest head in twenty-one days, thick and 
heavy in every case, or money refunded, Sent by muil, 
postage paid, for 50 cents a package; or three for $i. 
Address M. A. JAGGERS, Glhoun, Ill. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of October 8, 1867, 
No, S641 drew 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 








Confession and Experience of an Invalid 
Published for the benefit and as a cantion to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debiiity, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By ove who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a posi-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eaq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥, 
am Book Agents Wanted, , 
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OR. J. W. POLAND'S 
HUMOR DOCTOR 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors. 
PARTICULABLY : 
Erysipelas, Nettle A, Salt Rheum, Scro Carbwncles, 
- ae ds and Piles. vile, 


pared by Da. J. W. POLAND, in 1847, and was 
employed with great success in expelling Humors 
from the blood; but in 1848 a medical friend, who was 
te celebrated as a physician, jally in the treat- 
ment of humors, suggested some eae improve- 
ments, which were adopted, and which has made it (so 
the people say) the very best remedy for all kinds of 
humors known to “‘the faculty.” 
The Humor Doctor cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
sipelas, Canker, Piles, Nettle Rash, &c. Numerous 
individuals, who have used this remedy for Erysipelas, 
give it the most flattering recommendation, 

This preparation is composed entirely of vegetables, 
among which are Sersaparilla, Yellow Dock, Noble Pine, 
Mandrake and Bloodroot, 

When the originator lived in New Hampshire, for the 
space of thirty or forty miles around the Humor Doc- 
tor was well known and highly valued for the numer- 
ous and wonderful cures which it effected, Though 
manufactured in large quantities the supply was fre- 
quently exhausted, and purchasers had to wait for more 
to be made. Erysipelas sores, or carbuncles—those 
ugly, painful ulcers—were entirely removed wherever 
this medicine was faithfully used. So it was with 
Scrofula and Salt Rheum. 
them. 

Within the last ten years this valuable remedy has so 


fhe ‘excellent medicinal compound was first pre- 
en 


increased in —— that now it is more largely used | 


ail over New England than any other one preparation 
for cleansing the blood, and restoring the system to its 
healthy condition, Throughout the Western Btates it 
is now meeting with great success wherever it has been 
introduced. It is free from any dangerous drugs, is 
pleasant to the taste, safc, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 
PREPARED AT THE 


New England Botanic Depot....... Boston, Mass., 


And for sale by all Dealers in Medicine. 
626-32e0wo 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns 
with the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of 
several thousand artistically colored Photographic 
Views on glaes, to illustrate Art, Science, Religion and 
History. Indispensable to academies and Sunday 
schools—a refining parlor entertainment—an attractive 
public exhibition, The light is equal to that of 100 
candled, at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced 
and illustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 

T. H. M’ALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau st., N. ¥. 
w 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-MIeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can sE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
| AND MELODEONS. 








Forty thousand arenow inuse 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


tfo 





Health and Economy. 
PATENT LEAD-ENCASED TIN PIPE, 
Endorsed by Physicians and Water 

Commissioners everywhere, 

COSTS LESS THAN LEAD PIPE, AND I8 

STRONGER. 

Recent Improvements enable us to 
supply this pipe at a less price per 
foot than commoi lead pipe. ‘To fur- 
nish the cost, we should know the 
head of pressure of water and bore 
of Pipe, Pamphlets sent free. Address THE OCOL- 
WELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’F’G CO., foot of West 
27th street, New York. tfo 















CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
THEY ARE NEW NOVEL, 


very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not cur! up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 


are intended for advertising 
alt kinds of business ; also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc, 

Pubiishers of books, peri- 
olicals, newspapers, ctc,, 
and Manufacturers ot 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
notions, stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., hardware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or cialties in any line of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 
attractive. Supplied either plain or printed. Send tor 
price list. B, M. SMITH, 4 Dey St., New York. 

° 


NOW READY.—The New Number of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. Contains 
over Fifty Humorous Illustrations. The 
Grand Cartoon represents the First Meet- 
ing of the BONES AND BANJO CON- 
GRESS, with BRUDDER BANJO IN DE 
CHAIR. With over Eighty correct Cari- 
cature Portraits of the Prominent Poli- 
ticians of the day. Among the other 
Comics, are the Great Prize Fight, in Six 
Sketches. The Great Comic Opera of the 
Duchess of Gerolstein, with Seventeen 
Illustrations. The best Speech in Con- 
gress, Six Illustrations. Andy Guy Fawkes 
Blowing up the Houses of Congress, etc. 
Besides Sixteen pages of the finest comic 
writing by the best writers, consisting of 
Romance, Screeds, Western Stories, etc., 
etc. For sale everywhere. 





he Humor Doctor cured 





THE BOASTING BOYS. 


Larriz VanpEersrr—‘‘ ~~ what, Bobby, your ’oss can’t go as fast as mine, and I could have 
You dares’nt race—come now.” 
wNER—‘‘ My ma wont let me race yer, but I know my ’oss can beat your'n for all that.” 


had your’n if I'd wanted it. 
Little 





7% 








FURNITURE 
Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at ° 
F, KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 Hast Houston Street, 


Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 
Ba” All Goods Warranted, 629-410 


Gourand’s Oriental Cream, 
OR, 
MAGICAL BEAUTTFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildon, Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr. 
Jaquen, Waterbury; T. W. Evans, 41 South Eighth 
strect, Philade!ph'a; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tio 


WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 
POLLAK & SON, 


Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 

27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n, 4th St. Pipesand Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or re circular. Letter-Box 5846. 
N.B.—We disclaim all connection with ostentatious 
advertisers in the trade 


‘TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gentiec- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N. B, 
—Discreet Agents can make good pay by se!ling this ar- 
ticle. Orders for ten will receive a discount of 25 per 
cent, 
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To be Given away with No. 129 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 





“Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York, 


CERTAIN, 
Speedy Cure | 


ror | 





AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 
Magical, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and ce. One package, 
1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, ty cts.; twelve do., 


stage 48 cts, Sold by all druggists. 
‘TURNER & 00., 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
610-61lo 





The Ztna Sewing Machine 
possesses superior advaniages over all other Machines. 
Itis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder, Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 


PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
*"arerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. ¥ 


— 











REDUCED COPY OF ‘' STOP THIEF ; OB, THE MONKEY'S GRIP.” 


The Picture to be Given away is 28 inches by 22. 


It was produced in Paris under the 


directions of Mr. Leslie, from the original Picture in the Paris Exposition. 


Read Pierce Egan’s ‘‘ ADVENTURES AMONG THE BRIGANDS,” in No. 129 of 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner. 


NEURALGIA,  < 


. 23 Wall street, below the Treasury, N. Y. 


Weed Sewing Machine, 
FIRST .PREMIUM 


AT 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Pittsburg, 1867, 


ILLINOIS os * Quincy, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE “ ** Nashua, oe 
NEW YORK os “ Buffalo, “s 


For best variety of work executed. Also many County 
Fairs. In fact, wherever the WEED is introduced asa 
competitor, Fg! bears off the palm. 

New Yor« , 613 Broadway, New York. ° 





Steel Shirt Collar, Enameled Snow-White. 
— $1; Cuffs, $2; Bosom, $5. FOGGAN, 78 Nassau 
stree 0 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 


Were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First 
“Grand Prize, 


The Legion of Honor and a Gold Medar, 
Making 59 First Premiums during the past 44 years. 
° WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, N. ¥. 


9, HULL'S g 


3 New York. 3 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over,100, Styles, Toilet Soaps, 
WONE BETTER IMPORTED, 


ae 





, 











625-370 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price £0 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sell it. 
WEEKS & Porter, Boston, Rroprietors, 626-770 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes 


‘ Playing from one to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costing irom $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. Fine ornaments 
for the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO.,. Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-stairs) N. Y. Musical Boxes repaired. 621-400 
» OLD EYES MADE 

NEW easily and with- 
out Coctor or medi- 
cines, Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents, 

DR. FE, B. FOOTE, 

110 Lexington Avenue, 

cor. East 28th st., N. Y. 


COMYITORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Bent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


DR. FE. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No, 
110 Lexington Avenue, 
cor, East 28th st., N. Y. 


KALDENBERG & SON 
Received the only Prize for America 
at the Paris Exposition for their 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER 
Mouth Pieces, &c., which we cut to 
order, repair, boil, &c. Every ar- 











6 
P, Away with SPECTACLES: 


ry 





( UNcomFORTABLE 
TRUSSES. 








| ticle is stamped, Warranted Genuine, and toColor, Send 


for Circulars. 6 John street, up-stairs, 1st floor, and 
oeow 





The Central Piano Co. received 


the First s for the best ofortes at the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburg, Septemb:r 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 3d, 1867; ani of Mis- 
souri, in 8t. Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being the three 
first times they were put on exhibition. Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entire scale, which 
has not as yet been attained. Wareroome, 51 Crosby 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. ¥. 
631-430 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 ctis.; gold, 
ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 

erance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 

ADEN 


E. M ’ 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. ¥. 
629-32 





P. 0. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 





All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 acre, Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


AGENTS WANTED. 

$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock St1rcu. All 
other low-priced machines make the CHAIN STITCH. 
Exclusive territory given. ‘Send for circulars. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Onio. 

623-350 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
150 Designs and Plans for Houses of moderate cost. 
$1.50 post-paid. GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher and 
Importer of Architectural Books, 191 Broadway, New 
York. Complete Catalogue sent free. 631-90 





MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligence. 
Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 














